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THE HOME MISSIONARY ADVERTISER 


ING PIANO 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


When you buy a Wing Piano, rou buy at Whplesale. | 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 


sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent and other 
experses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay co the manufacturer. The 
retail profiton a piano is from $75 to $200. Jsn’t this worth 
saving? 3 


SENT TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


Anywher e No Money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
Staies on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight.and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the pianois sent or 
when itis received. If the pianois not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely norisk or expense to you. 


Do not imagine that it is impossibi. for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States i as easily as we can in New York City. 


Cal yments 

In 37 years over 40.000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 


neighborhood. Our oatalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo~— 


and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, an 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any otherexpense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. | : 


A guarantee forl2years against any defect in tone, action, 


The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- . 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK | 
Ii You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It telis about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a@ piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, aetion, workmanship ee finish. It tells you how to test a piano> 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.’’ 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy apiano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


enn 
> 


351-382 W.13th 
St., New York | 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also | 


Prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


WING & 
351-382 West 13th Street, New York 
YEAR———1905 


When writing to advertisers please mention Taz Homr MISSIONARY 
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Cents a Yoar 


MISSIONARY 


With the Present Number 
The New 
Home Missionary 


enters upon its fifth year. The experiment has been re- 
warding. 
THE PEOPLE LIKE IT. 
Read on the reverse side of this page the “Verdict” of one month. 
_ Every monthly issue brings a similar verdict wholly unsolicited. 
The new magazine is produced at one-half the net cost of the old 
arid is a thousand times more readable. With these advantages, 
why is it not self-supporting? We answer frankly, because of 
its large free list. Why may not this free list, in part at least, 
become a paying list? With the hearty co-operation of our 
best friends this is possible. Does five cents a month for 
ten months seem almost too trifling to ask? Five cents a 
month multiplied by 10,000 will pay every bill of the 
HoME Missionary for the year and set free so 
many thousand dollars for field use. 
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THE VERDICT qr 


@ “The January number of Tue Home Missionary is the best ever.” 
JosHua Coit, Boston, Mass. 


@ “I have been reading the January HOME MISSIONARY. As a Congrega- 


tionalist I am proud of it.” 
H. P. Dewey, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


q “What a splendid umber the January! The best, 2 think, of all the fine 


numbers I have seen. 
R. Crowe East Orange, N. J. 


@ “Enclosed find fifty cents in stamps for Mrs. J. G . The Home Mis- 
SIONARY 1s So good that we wish to pay the subscription instead of receiving it 


free as a life member.” 
Shelburne, Mass. 
q “Your magazine 1s in My opinion far and away the best missionary maga- 


zine published. I am sure we can make effective use of fifty to seventy-five 
copies if we have them.” 


Newton W. HALtt, Springfield, Mass. 


Hl “Better every number, and I always think the last one received can never be 
improved upon. As an inspiration I «wish I could make everybody feel it as I 
feel it.” | 
Mrs. FE. M. Albion, Neb. 

@ “The January Home Misstonary ts so instructiz'c and so thrilling that I 
read it from cover to cover at one sitting. The magazine is one of the most in- 
forming and inspiring periodicals that enters our home. Every Congregational 
family in the land ought to take 11.” 
Dwicut M. Pratt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

was made a life member by the Ladies’ Socicty. It did not cost mea cent, 
and I am ashamed any longer to receive this splendid Home Missionary maga- 


cine for nothing. Please find enclosed subscription price for two years. 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ “I have been told from childhood that missionary intelligence can never be 


made interesting or popular. But the Homer MIssIoNARY magazine, as now 
conducted, is a complete 5! gn al of the fallacy. Of all the popular monthhes, 


this ts the best.” 
New York City. 


¢ “Wy hy not speak out and congratulate an editor as well as any other human 
when a specially good biece of work i is done! And such, to my thinking, ts the 
January HOME MISSIONARY. 1/] the issues are exceedingly good and stimulat- 
ing to faith i mi our country and to zeal in God's service for the same. But the 
latest 1s the best sc far, so it seems to me, and especially on account of Com- 
missioner W atchorn’ s article.” 

Ouincy L. Down, Roscoe, IIl. 

@ “What a pleasure it is to read THE Home MISSIONARY magazine these 
days! I have alwavs read it with more or less interest because my heart ts in tthe 
cvork ; but the reading has often been froma sense of duty as well as of interest. 
But what a marvelous new life its pages have,taken on! When the January issue 
came in, I took it up. looked over its contents and laid it on the table for even- 
ing reading. When I began to read I assure you I did nat lay it down until I 
had been through it from cover to cover. If the Home Misstonary continues 
to bring into our Christian homes the same brightness and cheer, I do not see 
how it can fail to add new life to the good work, and send forth eager hands, 
full of siluer, ves, of gold, ves, of fine gold, too, to God’s glory. I am ready. 


to add my extra third this vear.” 
Mrs. C. A. R., Winchester, Mass. 
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WHAT ONE CHURCH HAS DONE Illustrated — 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT | 


THE FOREIGN BRETHERN OF THE CITY. HOW TO SERVE THEM. | 
Illustrated D. W. Waldron......... 10. 


THE KINGDOM AND THE DOWNTOWN CHURCH 


RUIN AND RESCUE Illustrated 
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| 


One Church has Done 


The Story of the Fourth Church, Hartford, Connecticut. 
DY Rev. Henry H. KEtsey, Pastor 


brief history of the Fourth 

Church, because some who know 
the story think it will be helpful to 
other churches similarly situated. It 
seems to the writer that this may be 
true, chiefly from the fact that there 
is nothing so very remarkable about it. 


J ter been requested to write a 


The church has not used extraordi- 


nary methods, nor is its situation and 
environment in the city so different 
from that of very many churches. It 
is a downtown church, in a section 
from which residents have moved 
away but where yet people live in 
upper tenements and flats. What has 
been done in the Fourth Church may, 
therefore, be done in any church. 
Similar, or even greater results are 
possible anywhere. It is the writer’s 
conviction that there is no enterprise 
or institution so needed, or so effec- 
tive for the saving of our cities as the 
democratic, evangelistic church. It 
is also his conviction, based upon 
nearly twenty years of experience, 
that there is no city where such 
churches are impossible. 

The Fourth Church of Hartford 
was organized January 10, 1832, born 
out of the revivals of those days and 
brought into being for a distinct, 


evangelistic purpose. A number of 


earnest members of the three other 
Congregational Churches in the city 
had, for two or three years, been as- 
sociated together in work for the 


HENRY H. KELSEY 2 


neglected. They felt that they were 
not doing all they might for the 
salvation of souls, especially for those 


who, by their condition in life, or by 
the crowded churches and the high 
price of seats in them, were shut out 
from the common means of grace. To 
make their work effective, they organ- 
ized themselves into a Church. These 
apostolic spirited people made _ the 
church self-supporting from the first. 
They went from house to house to 
read and pray with individuals. The 
first year they gave five hundred dol- 
lars to missions. Such a church must 
prosper. | 
The first pastor died in the second 
year of his ministry. The second pas- 
tor found the church depleted by re- 
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ligious controversy.. The third pas- 
tor, Rev. Isaac N. Sprague, had the 
spirit of the founders. Under his 
ministry of eight years, in which 
were repeated revival ingatherings, 
the church grew so that during these 
eight years 630 were received into its 
membership. Then follows a period of 
twenty-five years which was marked 
by the consolidation of the member- 
ship gathered and by conservative and 
constructive, rather than evangelistic, 
methods. The two pastors were Rev. 


William W. Patton, afterwards ed-. 


itor of the Advance and President of 
Howard University, and Rev. Na- 
thaniel J. Burton. Dr. Burton’s able 
preaching and noble personality at- 
tracted to the church very many 
cultured and resourceful people, but 
the church did not grow. Gradually 
through these twenty-five years the 
church had turned away from its 
original purpose and it ceased to be 
either democratic or evangelistic. 

To save the church for its present 
and future usefulness, it seems as if 
it was necessary that it should be 
brought into the direst straits. In 
1870, upon Dr. Burton’s going to 
another church in the city, and the 
organization of a new church not far 
distant, so many of the resourceful 
families left that the old church was 
weakened almost to the point of 
despair, the remnant, however, in 
which were some, courageous souls 
and a few people of moderate means 
did not despair, but rallied and held 
the church together until the new day 
dawned. | | 

To this church, in its discouraged 
and depleted condition, came Rev. 
Graham Taylor in 1880. Revising 
the roll he found but 281 members, 
including the sick, aged and absen- 
tees. For two years he worked along 
old lines, making no progress. In 
1884 in connection with the Fiftieth 
Anniversary, a new purpose was 
formed and the new era began. By 
the aid of the other churches, a float- 
ing debt of $8,500 was paid and a 
helper secured to devote himself to 


evangelistic work for individuals. The > 


church then determined that it. would 
no longer wait for those who might 
come and minister to it, by renting 
and filling its pews, but that it would 
henceforth live to minister to those 
whom it might serve. In a few 
months results began to appear, and 
from that time to this the church has 
been guided and inspired by its 
Original purpose and progress has 
been unbroken. During these years, 
1,400 new members have been re- 
ceived. The church has to-day a 
membership of 1,000 and a Sunday 
School of nearly 1,400, including the 
Home Department and Cradle Roll. 

The Fourth Church has been often 
spoken of as one of the institutional 
churches of the country. It has been, 
and is, institutional in spirit, though 
it has never done many of the things 


usually associated with this type of 


church. It has had neither the rooms 
nor the means to maintain them, nor 
has there been a demand in the 
community, for such week-day class- 
es for instruction in a variety of sub- 
jects as have been maintained in many 
city churches. It has, with ever vary- 
ing method, done the things common 
in thousands of churches. It has al- 
ways wanted, has been continually 
eoing after and has tried to minister 


to people in all their varying needs, 


but first of all, to help them to possess 
the life provided for all in Christ 
Jesus. | 

The distinctive features of the 
activities of these later years are the 
Sunday evening service, the Yoke 
Fellows work, the music, and the Sun- 
day school. 


The Sunday Evening Service has 


been enriched by music, made popular 


and evangelistic. During some part 


of every year since 1884, this service 
has been concluded with an after- 
meeting. The congregations have 


often taxed the capacity of the 
church. They always do upon holi- | 
days and special occasions. Through 

these services people are continually 
being brought into contact with the 
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church and into its membership. 
THE YOKE FELLOWS WORK 


- The most advertised feature of the 
Fourth Church in the early part of 
this period was its rescue work in con- 
nection with the Yoke Fellows Band. 
Through these, now more than twenty 


years, the hand of help has always. 


been held out to men in the thralldom, 
of the drink habit, and others who 
have wandered far into sin. In the 
Yoke Fellows room, added to the 
Chapel in 1887, have been held al- 
ways two meetings a week, and some- 
times more, always well attended, in 
which have gathered, and still gather, 
not only men and women who have 
found Christ, and who love the place 
of prayer and testimony, but those 
who want help to the life of liberty in 
Him, 


It often happens that months go by 


in which there is not a Tuesday even- 
ing meeting in which there are not 
one or more new people who have 
come to seek help into the Christian 
- life. No account has ever been kept 

of numbers, but it is safe to say that 
more than a thousand different men 
have found Christian help in that 
room, hundreds of whom we know to 
have lived and some of them died, 
hearing a triumphant witness to the 
Christ who saves. 

The volume and effectiveness of 
this work does not decrease. It was 
never more prospered in respect of 
rumbers and results than now. 


THE MUSIC 


In 1894 the officers of the church 
dletermined to substitute, in place of a 
paid quartette, a chorus choir and _ to 
make the music of the church an in- 
tegral part of its spiritual ministry, 
the offi@ of Choirmaster one of the 
spiritual offices of the church, and 
that the man chosen to this office 
should not only be a _ competent 
musician, but also a Christian man 


who could receive ordination similar 


to that given to the deacons. 
A leader having these qualifications 
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was found, who was ordained to his 
office in March, 1904. An efficient 
chorus choir was established, with 
one paid soloist. This plan has been 
continued since with the greatest 
satisfaction and the very best results. 


The present Choirmaster, Mr. Ralph 


Lyman Baldwin, was ordained to that 
office February 8, 1905, by an impres- 
sive service in which a number of 
prominent musicians took part. 

A choir of sixty voices is maintain- 
ed, which, besides full work at each 
service, renders in special services the 


great oratorios. other choirs of 


boys, girls, young men and young 
women, numbering in all over 100, 
are also maintained. Music is cul- 
tivated not only as a culture, but as a 
means of soul development, of spirit- 
ual growth. It is also found to be an 
unequalled power for attraction and 
impression in the church services. 
The four carol choirs sing on special 
occasions, usually as often as once a 


month in a Sunday Service, and give > 


week-day carol concerts. The church 
choir was provided with gowns in the 
vear 1905 which they wear at all serv- 
ices. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The other most prominent feature 


of the recent development of the 


church’s life is the Sunday school. 
During all these years the church has 
had a good and an average large Sun- 
day school. 
tor secured an assistant, to have 
especial. charge of the Sunday school, 
who had had unusual experience in 
Sunday school work. Through the 
methods introduced by him and the 
influence of his_ personality, the 
school immediately began to grow, 
and a new and ever deepening and 
widening interest in its work to be 
awakened. This process of growth 
and increasing interest still continues 
as the statistics given below will show, 
and there is no reason evident why 
the same methods will not continue to 
bring similar results, since they are in 
every respect conservative. The aim 


Two years ago the pas- 
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has been and is to introduce only 
right pedagogical methods, to enlist 
the interest of the boys and girls, 
young people and adults, bv adapting 
the life and work of the ‘school to the 
interests of those in each department, 
the pupils being grouped in depart- 
ments according to their age interests, 
and by making everything done true 
and vital to the life of every pupil. 
The average attendance for the year 
1904 was 271. The average attend- 
ance for the year 1905 was 402. The 
enrollment October 1, 1904, was 560. 
The enrollment January 1, 1906, was 
993. 
The gain dyring 1906 was steady 
and large. The enrollment January 


I, 1907 was 


In the Main School........ 
140 
Frome Department:........... 510 

1333 
Names Counted twice... 143 
Total: Enrollment........... 320 


During ‘January and. 
1907, 106 new members were enrolled. 


- Special attention has been given to 
the Home Department and the Cradle 
Roll because it has been found that 


these are the simplest and most ef- 


fective agencies by which the church 
can establish a relation with homes 
and parents. 

The church has thus established re- 
lations, through its Sunday school 
membership, with about 450 families 
not otherwise connected with the 
church. 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


The growth of the church in mem- 
bership has not been as rapid as the 
number of accessions would seem to 
warrant. Since January 1, 1889, the 
church has added 1,345 members. Its 


membership then was 460. The mem- 


bership December 20, 1906, was but 
965. In the ten years January 1, 1896, 


to January 1, 1906, there were added 


625. During these years the losses by 
death, dismissed and revision of the 
roll were 483. The net gain for these 
ten years was but 142, that is, 23 per 
cent. of the accessions. In 1906 the 
accessions have been 80; the losses by 
death 11, by dismissal 33, by revision 
of roll 57, a total of 101, so that sa 
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membership reported January I, 1907, 


was 31 less than last year. ‘These 
figures impressively exhibit the fact 
of the changing constituency of the 
church. It has ministered through 
these latter years at least, and is 
ministering to-day in considerable part 
to a procession. . That is, the people 
who come to the church in very few 
instances own their homes; they come 
and go. Did the church not receive 
constant and large accessions, it would 
rapidly decline. These facts: show 
with what emphasis this is also true, 
viz.: that in order to win these new 
members and minister to a shifting 
population several workers are ab- 
solutely necessary, and the mainten- 
ance of an intense, alert, attractive 
and aggressive church life. It is be- 
cause the pastor has had an efficient 
torps of helpers during the last two 
years, made possible by gifts from 
members of other churches, that the 
increase of these years has been at- 
tained. 

This is in brief outline the story of 


seventy-five years. God let this 


church almost die that He might save 
it. It could not have been saved had 
not its original purpose been recover- 


ed, and it would not have prospered 


if pastor and people had not loyally 


held to and been held up by this pur- 
pose. 

There are scores of churches in 
which far more remarkable things are 
being done. But that is just why this 


story is of value. Its women have 


organized and worked only as women 
usually work. The men have done 
less in men’s organizations than is 
done in many churches. The young 
people have maintained a live Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. We have 


simply been at it all the time, every 


year, and every month of the year, 
trying to help as many people as pos- 
sible in as many ways as possible. No 
form of organization has been con- 
sidered fixed, instead, our methods 


are perpetually changing. Organiza- 


tion is only co-operative endeavor. 
We have tried never to be spas- 

modic, never conventional, always 

awake to the use of opportunity. We 


have tried to have the preaching vital, 


the music alive with a true devotional 
and evangelistic motive; we have 
tried to make every service and all 
the life of the church count for the 


most to lay hold of every life for . 


YOUNG LADIES’ CHOIR, FOURTH CHURCH, HARTFORD 
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WHAT ONE CHURCH HAS DONE 7 


Christ and start it in Christian serv- 


ice at once. 

Altogether the most effective single 
agency used is the Sunday school, and 
the most effective departments of the 
sunday school to get hold of people, 
and bring their homes into touch with 
the church and to open a natural, easy 
way for the church to carry its 
ministry and message into homes are 
the Home Department and the Cradle 
Roll. Wehavenotdonea thing, except- 
ing our music in part, that cannot be 
done everywhere by any church where 
there are people. The downtown 


church problem is a hard one, but’ 


people everywhere are hungry for 


love, for real fellowship, for the real 


Gospel message, for Christ. The 
heart of every mother responds to the 
people and the church that is interest- 


ed in her child. The Fourth Church | 
has not used a method or witnessed a | 


result which are not possible in any 
city. 

Have we succeeded? Looking back 
over almost two decades, I see more 
failure than success. Not once has 
all the church been alive to its real 
business. Not once have the pastor 
and his helpers wrought as they 
might have in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. But God has blessed us be- 
yond our faith and will bless every 
minister and every church that is sur- 
rendered to do His will. I believe it 
is His will that our cities should be 
saved and that the one agency ap- 
pointed for this greatest enterprise~is 
the church, and there has never been 
a day when great victories can be wee 
more easily than now. 


An Open Letter From The President 


A Concrete Example in City Evangelization 
To THE EDITORIAL. SECRETARY :— 

UNDERSTAND that you are to print in the April HoMeE Misescuaie 
some account of the Fourth Church, Hartford, nm view of the celebration 
recently of tts Seventy-F ifth Anniversary. I cannot forbear sending you a 

special word to accompany that account. The history of the renatssance of 
that church im the last twenty-five years, its fruitful minisiry to the City of 
Hartford and tts emergence from a moribund condition to such splendid vigor 
as tt has shown through these later years, 1s one of the finest testimonies to the 
opportunities in city evangelization, under conspicuous pastoral leadership and 
the devotion of a consecrated people, which the annals of our churches contain. 
f have been familar with the story of its progress throughout this period, and 


it has been a constant source of personal inspiration that so much could be done 


under such dyfficuit conditions. While we are agonizing over our great cities, 
marveling what the future has in store for us and for them, in view of their 
enormous growth and their complicated problems, asking ourselves what we 
may do for them, and praying fervently for divine aid, God has written by His 
grace the story of such a church as this, that He might through 1t give us a 
practical demonstration of what can be done, and call us all to go and do likte- 

Here is a Christian enterprise, twenty-five years ago decadent, presenting 
in an aggravated form the problem of the down-town church, lacking resources, 
popular notice and any great numerical strength, which, under the wise and ag- 
gresive leadership of Graham Taylor and Henry H. K elsey, courageous, master- 
ful, optimistic, devoted men, seeking not their own glory but the extension of 


the Kingdom of God, has become an institution of the most unique value and 


of the most extraordinary fruitfulness. 
The foundation stones of tts enlarged life have been earnest evangelism, 
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openhearted friendliness for all sorts and conditions of men, and practical 
organization under eminently wise leadership. It has gone out into the high- 
ways and byways of the city, mn the love of Christ, to constrain men to come in. 
It has welcomed the prodigal son from the far country; it has searched for. the 
lost sheep; it has fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the sick, and gone 
snto the prison with the messages of divine love. It has been the friend of the 
friendless, the hope of the despairing, the support of the weak, the messenger 
of light to those that sat in darkness. It has preached good tidings te the poor, 
bound up the broken hearted, proclaimed liberty to the captives and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that were bound. It 1s a noble example of the joyful 
discharge of the divine commission, “Go ye into all the world”—the world of 
human want and woe. No man can nuniber the thousands who have come 
under its influence nor measure. the real worth of its wide ministries; but for 
such a church we may surely anticipate the coimmendation of the Master—"in- 
asmuch as Ve did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ve did it 
unto me. 

And all this great ministry ts a demonstration of the mighty power of the 
idea which lies back of it. It has done avast work with very little means with- 
in its own membership. I doubt tf there has been in all the twenty-five years a 
single person in its membership who, according to the modern standard, could 
be esteemed wealthy, and very few, if any, who could be called even well-to-do. 
The drift of the residence portion of the city 1s far away from its location. 
Through this movement tt has lost not only means, but laymen qualified as 
leaders, and yet tt has constantly grown in strength. It has literally “made 
bricks without straw.” It has been a marvel of economy on the one hand and 
of eficiency on the other. It has gone out into the city and gathered assistance 
beyond its own membership ; and vet it spends to-day upon what is strictly its 
own work only about half of that usually expended to carry on the ministries 
of our larger city churches, and thts although it has multiplied its workers and 
broadly extended its service in many directions. 

Moreover, while maintaining this work of ministry to the poor and the out- 
cast, it has kept a high standard in the dignity of its worship, and has developed 
notably the service of the finest music. As it stands to- day, with its multiform 
efforts, its great membership—a harvest wrested from an apparently unpromis- 
ing ‘soil—with its noble leadership, its: warm evangelism, tts Yoke Fellows’ 
Band, its effective, growing Sunday school, tt is weli-nigh an 1deal for a great 
People’s Church. Tt has recently purchased ground and desires to erect thereon 
a building at an estimated cost of $55,000. Hartford Congregationalism, ex- 
ceptionall intelligent, strong and resourceful, may be, presumably, counted up- 
on to furnish this noble enterprise, which has so thor oughly demonstrated its 
zalue, with the funds required. That city of wealth and culture has often 
shown its devotion to high civic ideals by generous provision for its public in- 
stitutions, and il certainly cannot be long before men will recognize that such a 
church has as great a claim to large endowment as the hospital or the library 
or any other philanthropic enterprise. and they will put im its hand resources to 
multiply its workers, to extend its influence, and to give the largest power to 
all tts ministries. 

But, as the President of der Home Missionary Society, I desire to call the 
attention of all, and particularly of those to whom the Lord has entrusted the 
stores of wealth, to this concrete example of the mission of the Gospel to the 
masses in our great cities. H ere is exactly a type of church which our Family 
of the Faith must develop if tt is to stand for aggressive Christianity and to do 
its share in the redemption of our cities. Where could great gifts more surely 
bring large fruit for the Kingdom of Christ than in maintaining in the cities 
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such centers of evangelism? Whai institution could more fittingly admidiiaae 


such funds than our “Congreg gational Home Missionary Society, placing hase dense 


from year to year at strategic points? 
This great organization was brought into being for this very penne to 
supplement our polity of the independent church by enablmg the churches to 


act together in evangelizing our land. How largely have we lost sight of this 


great purpose! How far have we neglected to utilize this instrument! How 
many churches under this over-worked doctrine of independence, once noble 


fountains of blessing, are now steadily diminishing the stream of their influence, 


or have actually dried up altogether, because of failing resources! How often 
we have left such a church merely to care for itself, facing an impossible task, 
and virtually by our neglect saying that it was no care of ours! In the City of 
Hartford, a strong center of Christian benevolence, the Fourth Church has 
jound a helpful ally; but in how many. cases local enterprise 1s either indifferent 
or insufficient to master a difficult situation, and our work is limping or halting 
altogether for lack of aggressive, resourceful aid! Given the right leadership, 
such as the Congregational Home Missionary Society 1s certain to command, 
and given adequate means, we could, beyond question, produce results in other 

cittes, at least reasonably commensurate with those of the Fourth Church. We 


should discover, as in that notable instance, that many a spot, which looked up- ~ 


on the surface most unpromising, was after all ready for the good seed, tf. not 


indeed white to the harvest. 


The work in Hartford has been done by men whose supreme devotion to 
the cause has not permitted any blare of trumpets or boastful statement of 
statistics, but their works are the testimony to the churches of the productive 
value of a noble faith in the message of the Gospel in its application to the deep- 
est needs of those who drift to the heart of the city life. M ay not that which 
has been frequently called “The New Era in Home Missions” be signalized in 
its opening stages with the bestowment of such resources as shall enable this 
S nee to lay hold in thts practical fashion of the mighty problem of our ity 
life 

It was publicly stated a few weeks ago that the amount expended in our 
American metropoits by the Cong gregational Home Missionary Society and 
cther similar agencies, apart from. the missions of certain local churches, was 
less than $9,000 a year. How trivial a sum! Can such an effort be character- 


_ tged as anything more than playing with the mighty problem? 


Have we not arrived at a time when wie shall supplement our abstract ex- 
hortations and our comprehensive prayers with definite deeds in the revival of 
the drooping faith of the down-toun church? Let not our Family of 
the Faith be without a witness in the heart of every great city, wherever the 
field is open, and the kingdom needs a Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Without diminishing in the least the work in the new towns of the West, 
or in the decadent villages of New England, or among the foreigners that come 
io our shores, let us not forget the spiritual destitution in many of the congested 
portions of our cities; that often our Christian efforts in that mighty sea of 
humanity, with their lack of masterful leadership and their puny resources, are 
utterly inadequate to the problem involved. And let the strong arm of our 
whole Household of Fatth come to the rescue. No nussion field, however needy, 
in any corner of the earth to-day, can over-match the pathos or the imperative 

urgency of this call. Yours in the work of City Evangelization, — 
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The Foreign Brethren of the City 
How to Serve Them 


By D. W. Wavpron, D. D., 
Secretary of the Boston City Missionary Society 


DEACON in one of the Boston 


friend the other day, “When ] 
grow pessimistic from reading the 
daily papers, with their depressing 
record of crime and corruption, what 


- book do you suppose I turn to for re- 


lief?’’ His friend replied, “Being a 
Bostonian you probablv find comfort 
in Browning, and being a deacon I 
hope you seek solace in the Bible.” 
The man said that he _ consulted 
neither of these, but turned to the 
Boston Directory of Charities! If 
the good man was cheered by consid- 
ering what is done in our city for the 
physical welfare of widows and 
crphans, for the deaf, dumb, blind and 
crippled, for the insane and mentally 
defective, for the. sick, homeless and 
otherwise unfortunate, and for aliens 
equally with the native population, 
much more might he be heartened by 
evita how this splendid service is 
supplemented by ministry to their 
spiritual needs. The annual reports 
of churches and other religious 
organizations tell what is done in this 
direction, but unfortunately the in- 
formation is not massed and classified 
as in the Directory of Charities. If it 


were, the book would be both a revela- 


tion and an inspiration. 

In the absence of such a compen- 
dium the Boston City Missionary So- 
ciety may be taken as one of many 
representations of the way Christian 
people are trying to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to those who come to us from 
other lands. For ninety years this So- 
ciety has carried on a “ministry at 
large” to the poor and neglected. 
What specific service has it rendered 


Back Bay churches said ‘to a- 


to foreigners? in reply it should be 
remembered that the immigration 
problem in Boston differs in one re- 
spect from other large cities. Until 
1847 we were a homogeneous people. 
Then the great famine in Ireland 
brought to our shores an army of 
half-starved peasants, and until 1880 
immigration to this port was pre- 
dominantly Irish. Since then the 
Same mixed multitude has come here 
as to other cities. Yet the largest 
racial group is still Irish and, of 
course, Roman Catholic. 

How far do Protestant influences 


reach this host? The answer, so far 


as the City Missionary Society is con- 
cerned, is encouraging. Some time 
ago it was found that there were 
gathered into churches, chapels and 
Sunday schools, or were receiving re- 
ligious instruction in their homes 
from missionaries, the following 
nationalities: Germans, 804 
Swedes, 448 Irish, 342 Norwegians, 
203 Danes, 260 Jews, 181 French, 62 
Italians, 54 Armenians, 41 Swiss, 29 
Bohemians, 24 Greeks, 12 Hollanders, 
11 Poles, and several Welsh, Syrians 
and Finns. These figures represent 
an amount of personal service which 
is: priceless in value. It has been the 
policy of the Society from the outset 
to lay strong emphasis upon individual 
effort and house-to-house visitation— 
upon what is called the “hand-picked” 
method. 

Preaching should be provided for 
foreigners in their own language 
whenever necessary, but the ultimate 
aim is to absorb. them into our insti- 
tutions of religion, and not to estab- 
lish little Germanys, Chinas, Swedens, 
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etc. An interesting case in point is 
that of a church organized for Hol-. 


landers a few years ago. The time 


came, however, when it was said that 
‘there was only one person in the con- 


ercgation who did not understand 
English, and the church was disband- 
ed. It was obviously unnecessary to 
continue a service for Hollanders in 
their own language. | 
within our gates grasp the idea that 
Christian believers belong to one 
family, having God for a common I‘a- 


D. W. WALDRON, D. D., 
(Chaplain of the Massachusetts House of Representatives since 
1879—Superintendent of the Boston City Missionary Society 
for the past thirty-five years 


The strangers. 


ther, far more quickly if nationalities 


meet together than if they assemble 
separately. Sometimes the comming- 
ling is quite striking. For instance, 
at a mothers’ meeting in one district, 
among the 142 mothers and children 
present were Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes, Germans, English, Scotch, 


Irish, F rench ahd Armenians, besides | 


Americans, Ten children representing 
eight nationalities were baptized. The 
scene was most impressive and gave a 
new meaning to Paul's words, “One 
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Lord, one faith, one baptism.” In 
another case, at a Christmas enter- 
tainment, there was a series of exhibi- 
tions showing how the day is observed 
in the following countries: Scotland, 


Iengland, Africa, Italy, Norway,. 


I'rance, Switzerland, Germany, [Hol- 
land and America.. All who partici- 
pated were connected with the Sunday 
school, and there were others who 
could have represented Denmark, 


Russia, Ireland and Sweden. Jews 


were also present. Flere was another 
ebhject lesson in Christian unity. The 
balet box teaches the foreigner that 
ali men are free and equal politically. 
The church and Sunday school teach 
him the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 

Here are other object lessons ain 
Christian unity. At Franklin Park 
over 1200 people are gathered for a 
day’s outing. A little Armenian boy, 
John Sanjian, approaches the writer, 
and says, “This scene reminds me of 


the Saviour five thousand.’ 


| 


ARMENIAN BOY 


DR. AGAVIE GILBAKIAN 

He then takes a copy of the New 
Testament from his pocket and reads 
the account to me, with as much in- 
terest as if I had never heard the story 
before. This lad is now a member of 
one of our prominent Congregational 
churches. | 

The privileges of Rosemary Cottage 
at Eliot, Maine, where we send cuests 
for two weeks during the summer, 
are idcceded to mothers and children 
of various nationaJities. We asked a 
little Norwegian boy, Morton Edwin 
Mathison, what he liked best at Rose- 


mary Cottage. Pointing to the Amer- 


ican flag, he said, “I like best to see 
that flag.” Thus the love of Nor- 
wegians for the flag of their country 
inspired the little lad as he looked up- 
on the stars and stripes, and with the 
influences surrounding him we will 
hope he will be a loyal American citi- 
zen. 

A mother and six chikdven from a 
foreign land learned at the Cottage to 
sing the blessing used there. When 
the family returned and again gather- 
ed with father about their own scantily 


spread table, one of the children said, 


“Wait, papa, before we eat we must 
sing grace,” and three times each day 
all join in singing: 
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“With Thy gifts Thy grace bestow, 
Feed our souls with heavenly food, 
Help us worthily to show 
Gratitude for every good. — 


In the strength which Thou dost give, 
Help us, Lord, henceforth to live; 
Make us know Thy perfect will— 

In our lives Thy life fulfill.” 


“A little child shall lead them,” and 
who shall measure the influence of 
this child in her home and on man- 
kind? | 
_ Seventeen years ago a litttle Ar- 
menian girl was brought into Sunday 
school by a city missionary. Later 
she was graduated from Northfield 
Seminary, then from the Woman's 
Medical College in Philadelphia. She 
intended to return to her own people 
and work among them as a nurse, but 
this was not considered wise or safe 
under present conditions in Armenia, 
sc she sailed last month for Sialkot, 
India, under the auspices of the 
United Presbyterian Board to pursue 
her profession as a physician among 
the women there. Her name is Dr. 
Agavie Gilbakian. 
_ An Italian and his family, brought 
up Roman Catholics, came to Boston. 
The father was sent to a Protestant 
Mission in search for work. He was 
told that the people there would pray 
for him. Soon after a kind man gave 
him a place for a fruit stand, free of 
charge. He felt that this was a direct 
answer to prayer. Later he lost most 
of his household eoods by fire, and 
‘clothing and furniture were provided 
by the missionary. The kindness 
shown was a link in the chain that 
helped to draw the family to one of 
cur Chapels. He and his wife began to 
_attend religious services, their fivechil- 
dren came to Sunday school, and at 
length the father and mother and two 
eldest girls united with the church. 
_ The oldest daughter wished to become 
a missionary to the Italians, and, as 
far as she might be able, to carry on 
the work of her faithful friend, the 
_missionary. She was sent to Mr. 
-Moody’s school at Northfield and 


ment of Asiatics. 


later to New York to a training school - 


to prepare for work among her 
countrymen. One result has been that 
most of her relatives have been led to 
attend the Protestant Church. 

Rev. C. R. Hager, M. D., a mission- 
ary in South China, states that with- 
out the financial, religious and moral 
help from the City Missionary So- 
ciety’s school he fears the mission 
would have been given up. Money 
contributions of its Chinese school 
have amounted 
What English-speaking 
school can match this record? One 
pupil collected money in America 
among his countrymen, then went 
home and built the largest and best 
chapel in the interior of South China, 
and gave it to the American Board. 

There is no “yellow peril” when we 
follow the Golden Rule in our treat- 


of intelligence and devotion—suggests 


the true solution of the immigration 


problem. It is neither a menace nor 


an evil, but verily a “boon” if we re-_ 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, | 


“All ye are brethren.” 


NORWEGIAN BOY WHO LOVES THE 
FLAG 


to nearly $4,000. 
Sunday 


The methoa of the | 
Boston City Missionary Society— , 
personal service by Christian workers, | 
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The K ingdom Problem and the 
Downtown Church 


By Stronc, D. D. 


kk ARE living in the midst of 
a great world transformation. 
These periods of change 
mark almost boundless opportunities ; 
they are the mighty hinges of history 
on which turn the destiny of states, 
nations and civilizations. 

Speaking broadly, the civilizations 
of the past have been rural and agri- 
cultural; those of the future are to 
be urban and industrial. Of course, 
there have been great cities in the past, 
and it goes without saying that as 
long as men are fed by the fruits of 
the soil, there will be agricultural in- 
terests and agricultural peoples. But 
it is nevertheless true that there is 
taking place a shifting of the balance 


between country and city—a change 


of opportunities, of power, of in- 
fluence. Already the cities possess 


that power which belongs to predom- 


inant wealth. In 1850, 56 per cent. of 
the wealth of the United States was 
rural, 44 per cent. urban. In forty 
years time, three-fourths of the 
wealth was urban, one-fourth was 
rural. While the wealth of rural dis- 
tricts was increasing four-fold, the 
wealth of the cities increased sixteen- 
fold. This is a commercial age. 
Wealth is increasing far more rapidly 
than population, and its power is in- 
creasing—touching every phase of 
life. That power belongs to the city. 
The power of the press is in the city. 
Here is the tree of the knowledge of 
good arid evil (whose leaves are not 
altogether for the healing of the na- 
tions; some of them are yellow and 
sere)—a tree that -dailvy sheds its 
leaves, which are carried as by the 
four winds of heaven into every 
hamlet. The press molds public 
opinion and all that that means in a 


democracy. 

In due time the city will have all the 
power which numbers signify in a 
democracy. As we are often told, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were only six cities in the 
United States of 8,000 inhabitants or 
moe; at the end of that century, 517. 
In 1850 less than 4 per cent. of our 
population, our small population, 
lived in cities. In 1900 about 33 per 
cent. of our great population lived in 
cities. In England more than 70 per 
cent. are in cities. Not a few of my 
readers will live to: see more than 
half our population urban. Many 
have supposed that this disproportion- 
ate growth of the city in the United 
States was due to the peculiar con- 
ditions of a new civilization; but a 
glance at Europe explodes that 
theory. The cities have grown there 
as rapidly as here. For fifty years 
Brussels outstripped New York. 
While our metropolis was adding 
3,000,000 to her population, London 
added 5,000,000 to hers. Many have. 
supposed that this flowing tide from _ 
country to city was: quite temporary 


-and would soon ebb, but such have not 


causes. Its _ principal 
causes are twe: First, the revolution 
in transportation. Before the nine- 
teenth century it was very difficult to 
supply food and fuel for a reat pop- 
ulation. Cities have always been 
about as large as they could well be. 
There has been many a famine in the 
city when grain was rotting on the 
eround only a few leagues away. 
Now we bring food from the other 
side of the globe. The steamship and 
the railway make it possible to feed 
any number of millions massed at one 
point. Because man is a gregarious 
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animal there has always been a tend- 
ency among men to segregate, and the 


revolution in transportation has lib- 


erated this inherent tendency of hu- 


man nature, so that to-day it is free 


to fulfill itself. 

The other great cause of the dis- 
proportionate growth of the city is 
the revolution in industry. The ap- 
plication of machinery to agriculture 
has driven multitudes from the farm. 
In 1870 there was one man engaged 
in farming for every seventeen acres 
cultivated. In 1890 there was one 
engaged in farming for every twenty- 
six acres cultivated. The improve- 
ment in machinery during these 


twenty years alone drove 4,430,000. 
men, plus their families, off from the 


soil. 


. Again, the springing up of manu- 
factures in the“city, creating a great 


demand for labor, stimulated this 
movement. Thus we see that the 
causes which have created this dis- 
proportionate growth of the cities are 
permanent causes. Statistics show 
that for sixty years a steadily decreas- 
ing percentage of our population has 
been engaged in agriculture, and a 


steadily increasing percentage has been 


engaged in the mechanical and fine 
arts. These arts are prosecuted in the 
city. That means the disproportionate 
erowth of the city. And this tendency 
of the past sixty years is to continue. 
This is quite in harmony with the 
well-known economic law called En- 
geel’s Law. According to this law as 
the income of the famil- increases, 


_ that proportion of its budget devoted 
to food steadily decreases. 


Observe, 
I do not say that the amount, but the 


income of $100,000 does not eat one 
hundred times as much as a man whose 


income is $1,000, nor can he spend one > 
hundred times as much on his table; 


but he can spend one hundred times as 
much on houses and grounds, on 
furniture and pictures, on art and 
dress, on jewels and ornaments. That 
is to say, there is a necessary limit to 
the amount of food that the world 


drive the young men from the farm, 


there are thousands of people to-day | 


point, which we simply touch in pass-_ 


A man with an 


can consume. There is no limit, ex- 
cept that of purse, to the consumption 
of the products of the mechanical and 
fine arts. Hence, as the world grows 
richer, a steadily decreasing propor- 
tion of the world’s population will 
subsist by providing food; and a 
steadily increasing proportion will 
gain their livelihood by the mechanical 
and fine arts, which are prosecuted in | 
the city; which means the continued — 
disproportionate growth of the city. 

Some people imagine that the many 
uncomfortable features of farm life 


and that if we could only make coun- - 
try living delightful, we might reverse 
this tide and cause it to flow from the 
citv back to the country. My friends, 


living underground, not because they | 
prefer the smut and the dark and the © 
danger of the coal mine to the green | 
earth and God’s blue sky, but because © 
there is a demand for coal; and the © 
number who live underground in this » 
kind of life will be determined, | 
whether it increases or decreases, by | 
the.increase or decrease of the demand © 
for coal. Here is another economic 
law. The comfort or discomfort of 
an occupation does not determine the 
number who engage in it, but the 
kind of people who engage in it. If. 
I could devote half an hour to this_ 


ing, I could fully convince you that 
the disproportionate growth of the 
city is not a temporary phenomenon. | 
It rust necessarily continue. I could: 
demonstrate to you that when the 
world’s demand for food is supplied, | | 
the farming population can increase 
only in proportion as the world’s pop- | 
ulation increases ; whereas the popula- 
tion sustaining itself by the mechanical | 
and fine arts will increase as the 
world’s population increases, multi-. 
plied by the increase of wealth, which 
is increasing at an enormous rate. 
All this means, my friends, that we 
cannot evade the problems of the city. 
Many are trying to do it. “Back to. 
the soil!” is a common and a fallacious 
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cry. If we could take 100,000 men , 


out of the slums and set them on the 
land and then make them successful, 
their success would be at the expense 
Of 100,000 other men whom they 
would drive from the soil into the 
city. We should not thereby take 
one step towards the solution of the 
problem of the city. This problem 
must be faced, and the sooner we face 
it, the sooner we shall solve it and 
adjust ourselves to the new conditions 
of the new civilization. 

We have glanced at the inevitable 
problem of the city. Spend a moment 
in considering its complexities, its 
magnitude, its urgency. In cities we' 
find a heterogeneous population. In 
every one of our large cities there are 
the representatives of at least fifty 
different countries. In New York 
there are sixty-six different languages 
spoken. Whatever burden immigra- 
tion places on our civilization is more 
than three times as great in the city 
as in the country at large. Do not 
misunderstand me to cast a slur upon 
the immigrant. As our Irish friends 
might say: Many of our best Amer- 
icans were not born in their native 
land! They are Americans by choice; 
most of us are Americans by accident ; 
and many a foreigner who has become 
an American puts us to shame by his 
patriotism. Let me repeat to you a 
few words from a letter which I read. 
That letter was written by a young 
man who came to this country young 
enough to get the advantages of our 
public schools and then took a course 
in Columbia University. After 
graduation he wrote: “I am now at 
the age of twenty-one a free American 
citizen, and I have but one great desire 
in life and that is to do something for 
my fellowmen, so that when I am 
called to leave the world I may leave 
it a bit the better.” That young man 
was a Russian Jew, and, my friends, 
that Russian was a better American, 
that Jew was a better Christian, than 
many a descendant of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers who is living a selfish life. Here 
is splendid raw material, but it must 


be Americanized. If we do not Amer- 


icanize the foreigners in our cities, 


they will foreignize the city and so 
foreignize our civilization. 

In the city the problem of poverty 
is accentuated. As a rule, the greater 
the city, the more desperate is the 
poverty. In the city the problem ‘of 
vice and crime is emphasized. For in 
a given city population there are more 
crime and vice than in the same pop- 
ulation in the country districts. In 
the city the nroblem of popular dis- 
content is emphasized. There Dives 
and Lazarus stand face to face. There 
we find the ennui of surfeit and the 


desperation of starvation. It is in the | 


city that we find the opportunity for 
destruction, for there wealth is piled 
story upon. story. My friends, 


neither sulphur, nor salt peter, nor . 


charcoal, taken separately, is explos- 
ive, but combined they make gun- 
powder. Opportunity for destruction 


‘where there is no temptation is not 


dangerous; poverty is not revolution- 
ary when it is governed by conscience. 
Vice and crime are not revolutionary 
when they are quite comfortable, but 
wickedness and wretchedness and op- 
portunity combined make social dyna- 
mite of which the magazine is the city 
slum, awaiting only a casual spark to 
burst into terrific destruction. 
Evidently our cities are the tainted 
spots in our civilization. I need not 
argue that the Church and the home 
are the two great conserving institu- 
tions of society. What of them? Are 
they growing proportionately with the 
city’s growth? If I might take the 
time, I could show you by rm 
that the churches are falling far 


hind the growth ofthe population of © 


our cities. I might also show you that 
as cities grow larger the proportion of 
homes decreases, while the hotel and 


restaurant population increases. The 
majority of men on the farms own 


their homes. When you come to 
cities the size of Boston, 18 per cent. 
only own their homes. In Manhattan, 
only 6 per cent. own their homes. | 

Here is the protiem of the King- 
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dom, so ve as the city is concerned. 
It is to save the city by bringing men 
into harmony with all the laws of 
God, physical, mental, moral and social, 
as well as spiritual. When men every- 
where are thus brought into harmony 
with the laws of God, the Kingdom 
will have come. The Kingdom can- 
not come without the salvation of the 


city. Here, then, is the great evange- 


listic problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury; saving the city. I believe, my 
friends, that for the solution of that 
problem the old evangelism is quite 
unequal. If Mr. Moody could again 
clothe himself with flesh and under- 
take our problem of city evangeliza- 
tion, and if he should speak to 1,000 
different souls every night of the 
year, never taking a vacation, it would 


be eighty years before he could get 


around once, and then the city pop- 
ulation would have increased 200 or 
300 per cent, and there would be two 
or three times as many who had not 
heard his message as when he began. 


If we could have twenty Moodys and 
they spoke to 20,000 different souls > 


every night in the year, and if the 
cities could and would arrest their 
erowth, then our city population 
might hear the Gospel message once 
in four years. 

When the Fourth Church, Hart- 
ford was born out of evangel- 
istic fervor, seventy-five years ago, 
the old evangelism was _ adapted 
to existing conditions, for then most 
people had been instructed in Chris- 
tian truth and>the great object of 
preaching was to bring such stimulus 
to bear upon the conscience and the 
will as to induce men to act upon that 
which they knew and acknowledged 
to be true, knew and acknowledged to 
be their duty. To-day an entirely 
different situation exists in the city, 
especially the downtown portions of 
the city. Here are multitudes wholly 


uninstructed. Other multitudes have 


tcen misinstructed. They have no 
knowledge of Christian truth. To 


what purpose does a man come and 


deliver his message for a week or two? 


The whole conception of life of these 


people must be transformed. That 
can be done only by long persistent, 
daily, living contact with them. It is 
a far easier thing for a church to hire 
an evangelist for a few weeks, let him 
move on, and then, after a few wecks, 
lapse into their accustomed inactivity, 
than it is for a church, day after day, 
week after week, year after year to 
live in vital touch with the multitude, 
giving them new conceptions of life. 
We necd not more evangelists, but 
more evangelistic churches, more pas- 
tors, more laymen who are burning 
with evangelistic fervor; burning with 
the love of humanity. We need 


churches possessed of the spirit of this 
Church, the spirit of service which has 


characterized it during these last 
twenty-five years. I believe, my 
friends, that an institutional, or what 
is, | think, a better term, the social- 
ized church, is fully equal to the salva- 
tion of the downtown city, but it must 
be adequately equipped. Such church- 
es cost much more than the old family 
church. Brethren, are we to provide 
the means? Why, our Congregational 
Churches are giving actually less 
through all church channels for Home 
Missions and Foreign Missions than 
they gave ten years ago. Meanwhile 
the wealth of the country has enor- 
mously increased. If Congregation- 
alists have secured their due share— 
and I would be greatly surprised if 
they had not—they are $240,000,009 
richer to-day than they were ten years 
ago, and yet they giving less 
through these regular channels of 
charity. My brethren, we have been 
dreaming about City Evangelization. 


‘It is high time we were out of bed 


and at work, 

But I should misrepresent myself if 
I left on your minds the impression 
that there is any occasion for panic. 
I believe, with all my heart, that the 
Kingdom of God is coming in the 


world. I believe that the sun sets on — 


a better world every night. I believe 
that we are fully equal to solving the 
problem of the city if we will but open 
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our eyes to recognize it and open our 
hearts and hands to meet it. I believe 
that we have the guarantee of that 
Book .that the city is to be saved. 
Turn to the beginning of it; there we 
see man in a garden. It is a vision of 
perfect beauty, perfect simplicity, 
perfect innocence, of unfallen because 


of untried virtue. We turn to the 


closing pages of this Book, and again 
we see a picture of man perfected. 
In prophetic vision we behold not the 
beauty of innocence, but the beauty of 
holiness; not the insecure peace of 
virtue untried, but the established 
peace of virtue victorious. In this 


first picture we see _ individualistic 
man; in this last picture we see social- 
ized man. In the first, unfallen man 
sustains right relations to his Maker; 
in the last, redeemed man has come 
into right relations with God and with 


his fellows. The beginning of this 


wondrous drama of human life is in 
a garden; its consummation is in a 
city. The perfected crown of civiliza- 
tion, the full coming of the Kingdom 
of God in the earth is typified by a 


city, a holy city, into which shall enter 


nothing unclean or that maketh a lie. 
Paradise lost was-a garden; Paradise 
re~ained will be a city. 


Ruin and Rescue 


By Rev. WILLIAM T. ELSING 
Pastor of DeWitt Memorial Church, New York 


NE CHRISTMAS night, a 
broken-hearted woman on the 
top floor of a. large tenement 
house, cried out to her husband: “I 
hope I’ll be dead next Christmas, be- 
cause when Christmas comes and 
everybody is happy, you make my 
life doubly wretched by your drunken 


conduct!’ He cursed her and rushed | 


downstairs and into the street. | 

The woman determined she would 
end her life that very night. She 
rushed to the window, threw open the 
sash and was about to dash herself on 
the stone pavement five stories below, 
when suddenly she gave a shriek; her 
frightened children ran to her, and 
clung to her skirts. “Look! look! 
children, what is that?” The frighten- 
ed children and the despairing mother 
fixed their eyes upon a cross of fire 


and eagerly gazed upon that symbol’ 


of redeeming love standing out against 
the black outline of the sky. The 
woman called to a neighbor across the 
hall. “Look at that; what is the 
meaning of that wonderful sign in the 
heavens?” The neighbor replied, “O, 
that is nothing but the cross on the 
City Mission Church in Rivington 
Street; they are celebrating Christ- 
mas and have lighted the cross.” The 


woman replied, “Well, it is the voice 
and vision of God to me. I was about 
to do an awful thing, and that cross 
stopped me.” The next Sunday even- 
ing she was at the mission. Hope and 


faith came into her life. She began 


to work and pray for her husband, and 
soon the whole family united with 
the church. 


REV. W. T. ELSING 
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DE WITT MEMORIAL CEURCH, 


In this brief incident we have 
vividly illustrated the ruin and rescue 
work, which is continually going on 
in our great cities and all over our 
land. Sin abounds but grace much 
more abounds. Ruin is wide-spread, 


but rescue work is going on by day 


and by night. No one who has even 
a limited knowledge of the work, 


RIVINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


which is being accomplished can for 
a moment despair as to the final out- 
come. Sometimes along the banks of 
a river we have seen the current ap- 


parently going up stream, but it is. 


only a deceitful eddy. Just as surely 
as the great outward course-.of the 
river is flowing to the sea, so certain 
is the Kingdom coming among men. 
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| STREET ARABS 
“Do you know who God 1s?” 


Sin is working ruin, but God’s grace, 
made effective through the ministra- 
tions of his children, is working 
miracles today. 

Saturday night has come, a poor 
working man is on his way home with 
his wages in his pocket, but his waver- 
ing feet and divided heart carry him 
to a low saloon instead of his humble 
home. In the course of an evening’s 
carousal he gets into a drunken fight. 
His money is gone; his clothing is 
torn; his face is bruised, and after 
fiercely fighting with the officers, he is 
finally thrown on the floor of a cell in 
a station house. No rescuing hand 
saves this poor drunkard; the half- 
starved wife and children suffer in 
silence until a merciful death releases 
the poor woman from her troubles. 
The two oldest boys become waifs of 
the street. There is everv possibility 
that they will become wild Ishmaelites 
in the city wilderness, but a kind, lov- 
ing, Christian heart finds the street 
Arabs and a rescuing hand is extend- 
ed to them and their confidence is 


won. Their names are Willie and 
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Johnnie. After a few kindly words, 
Willie, the older lad, is asked if he 
knows who the Saviour is? There is 
a vacant bewildered look on his face, 
and he replies: “I never heard about 
that man.” He is then asked, “Do 
you know who God is?” And the lad 
immediately replies, “Yes, I know God 
is the man who, if you says a few 
words to Him before you go to sleep, 
He won't hurt you in the night.” In 
a great Christian city that is all poor 
Willie knows about our loving Father. 

It is not enough to give a few 
scripture verses to Willie and Johnnie. 
It will take thought and effort, but 
the rescue work is effectively pursued, 
and Willie and Johnnie with a number 
of other lads, are ready to leave the 
crowded district of the great citv to 


find a home in the great and wonder- © 


ful western country. On the morning 
when the lads are ready to start, a 
photograph of the group is taken. 
None of these lads have Saratoga 


trunks with which to burden the bag-— 


gage men. All their worldly goods 
are wrapped up in brown paper. 
There is, however, one lad, who car- 
ries a box with a lock large enough 
for a safe deposit company. When he 
is asked what peculiar treasure he 


THE GROWLER GANG 
Rendezvous under New York Pier 
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Carries in the mysterious box, he al- 
lows you to take a peep at a happy 
family of white mice. They have 
Shared his loneliness, misery and 
hunger in the city wilderness and now 
that he is going to the land of plenty 
in the far West, he is determined that 
his pets shall share in his good for- 
tune. | 


te the needy children at the right 
time marvelous changes are speedily 
wrought. Before the inspection of 
Our immigrants was as strict as it 
is now, a city missionary found a boy 
with a remarkable history in a Bowery 
lodging-house. Every night between 
Chatham Square and Cooper Union 
along the Bowery, about ten thou- 
sand men find their homes in lodging- 
houses. The missionary has free ac- 
cess to them, and in many of the 
' houses is permitted to hold religious 
services. One night he found a fine 
young English lad. The boy had 
lived with his widowed mother in 
London. She was an invalid and un- 
able to earn anything. The boy was 


Tf the rescuing hand is stretched out — 


her only support and she was his only 
friend. One day he came home to the 
attic and found his mother dead. He 
was so frightened that he ran out into 
the street. When he came back later 
his mother’s body was gone. The boy 
wandered from London to Liverpool, 
slipped unobserved on to a 
steamer, and in a half-starved condi- 
tion made his appearance when the 
steamship was far out at sea. Through 
the kindness of the officers he was al- 
lowed to lani and the missionary 
found him in a Bowery lodging-house. 

The rescue work was immediately 
begun and the missionary took the lad 
to his own home. <A lot bath, a suit 
of clothes, and good food made a great 
change in the lad’s appearance. After 
a few days a home was found for 
Johnnie in the West, and the mission- 
ary asked his young friend to offer up 
a parting prayer. Johnnie persisted, 
that, although he had learned a grvat 
deal from his new friend, it was 1m- 
possible for him to say a prayer. The 
missionary said, “You can write one. 
Here is paper, just write your prayer 
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THE STOWAWAY 


and it will be just as good.” The lad 


wrote a brief prayer, which showed 


how completely he had absorbed the 


spiritual teaching of his new-found 
friend. He is now a young farmer 
happy and prosperous in the West. 
If absolutely nothing had been done 
for him he might have joined a 
growler gang or a band of young 
toughs, which is not generally broken 
up until the majority of the members 
become criminals and are lodged in 


the penitentiary. 


The forces spreading ruin are 
strong and continually active; rescue 
forces must bestir themselves and be 


continually on the alert as to the best 


way of saving men from the destroy- 
ing power of evil. The churches have 
been too much. like dispensaries that 


_ are always glad to treat those that are 


in distress if thev will only apply. 


_ Now the great difficulty is that many 


are on the verge of ruin do not know 


just when and where to apply, and 
many more have no strong inclination 


to be helped. Lost men are a good 
deal like people, who are freezing to 


death, they will not come to you for 
life, but they will not spurn you if you. 
come to them. Our churches are 
frequently like big ships and they 
cannot quickly move into the little 
rivers, where men are perishing. We, 
therefore, need small rescue missions. 
for the purpose of saving those that 
are sinking in sin. 

The rescue mission is the best place 


to get men converted, but a poor place 
to train men in Christian life and) 
work. With this thought in mind 1 
organized in connection with our 
church a movable mission. I hired 
two rooms in a court where forty 
families were living. I did not want 
to call the place a “mission,” I could 
not very well call it a cathedral, [| 
therefore simply named it “The White 
Rose” because that did not mean any-. 
thing. I had an artist friend and he 
painted a beautiful white rose on a 
piece of tin on a red background. 
When we were all ready to begin 
operations I nailed the White Rose 
sign over the door and sent a wagon. 
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load of chairs and a small organ to the 
rooms. When the people in the court 
saw all those chairs and not a pot, pan, 
stove or feather-bed among them, 
every woman in the court had a big 
interrogation point in her head. They 
were not long left in - ignorance. 
When the chairs and organ were in 
place, I sent a card decorated with a 
white rose to every tennant in the 
court. The card contained the follow- 
ing invitation: “Come to the White 
Rose this afternoon at half-past two 
o'clock.” 

At the opening hour the rooms were 
crowded, We began with coffee and 
cake, because no saloon in our neigh- 
borhood is ever opened without free 
refreshments. When the coffee and 
cake had been dispatched a big wom- 
an tried to get out and ‘everybody be- 


- gan to shift, because we were so close- 


ly packed together. I said, “Won't 
you please wait a little. I will read 
something from the good Book.” Just 
as I started to read the parable of the 
rich man and Lazurus, a woman sit- 
ting close to me put her hand vigor- 
ously on my arm and said: “Look 
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GROUP OF GERMAN CHILDREN 
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here, sir, do you think it is right?” | 
saw there was fire in her eyes, but 
caimly replied, “I am going to read the 
Bible, don’t interrupt me.” She an-- 
swered, “But do you think it is right, 
sir, for that woman to blackguard 
me?’ I said, “Please let me read, and 
when we are through I will hear what 
you have to say.” I read the wonder- 
ful parable about the two lives, two 
deaths, and two eternities of the rich 
man and the beggar. Oh! the luxury 
of preaching Christ to ears unaccus- 
tomed to the Gospel story, and hearts 
hungry for heavenly bread. A death- 
like stillness began to pervade the 
room, heads were bowed, hearts were 
touched, tears were falling. I closed 
by saying, “If any of you women 
want to turn over a new leaf; if you 
want to start for heaven and bring 
your husbands and children along 
with you, and if you want me to say 
a word to Him who is above us all for 
you, please raise your hands.” 
Reverently, but spontaneously as if 
moved by the spirit of God, every 
woman asked to be prayed for. After 
the prayer I turned to the woman 
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YGUNG AMERICANS 


nearest me and said, “My good wom- 
an, what was it you wanted to say to 
me?” She replied, ‘‘Never mind, sir, 
I have as bad a tongue in my head as 
any woman in this house; it was more 
my fault than her fault. It is all 

“That was the way the meetings be- 
gan and we kept them up for six 
months. In the afternoon at two 


thirty o’clock the mothers filled the 
rooms; at four o'clock the children, 


and in the evening we had as fine a 
lot of young toughs as any man could 
possibly desire for an audience. It 
was all virgin soil. After six months, 
when the warm, weather came on we 
gave up the mission and invited our 
converts to the church. The next fall 
we started in another locality, but 
within walking distance of our 
church. The new mission we called 
“The Light House,” and the work 
was as successful as at the “White 
Rose.” It is not possible for any one 


to be in two places at the same time. 
The work at the church demanded my 
attention and I could not be at all the 
meetings held at the “White Rose.” I 
therefore went to Mr. Moody’s school 
at Mt. Hermon and told the boys that 


I wanted them to select one of their 


number to come and work in the 
“White Rose.” I offered to supply 
half the salary if the boys would sup- 
ply the remainder. They did so with 


enthusiasm. One noble fellow, who 


did not have a cent in the world, sub- 


scribed twenty-five dollars and worked 


six weeks on the school farm during 
his vacation and paid his subscription. 
If every Christian had that spirit the 
Kingdom would come with leaps and 
bounds. 

The young man the students sent 
me remained with us two years. The 
experience was as good for him as for 


us. Skipping college and seminary 


the training acquired in actual work 
made him a successful minister of the 
Gospel. In the life of this young 
student the work of ruin and rescue is 
wonderfully well illustrated. A few 
days after he came to the work, he 
said, “None of them knew it, not one 
of them has any knowledge of it; but 
as a little boy I wandered with bare, 
feet and a hungry stomach through 
these very streets. | 

This noble lad, who had been 
saved from ruin, became the rencuey 
of his own father. : 
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The City’s Need 


Center to ircumfperen ce 
By Mary K. Hype ° 


OF the little birds sang east, _ the little birds sang west, | 
And I smiled to think Goa’s greatness fiows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness—H 15 rest.” 


HE DI VERSITY of opportunity for mission work in the Island of Man- 
hattan may be indicated by the four points of the compass: 

At the extreme north, a pleasure resort frequented from early spring 
until late autumn by thousands of people of all nationalities who come daily, 
but especially on Sundays, for a “good time.” 

At the exereme south, piers entered by vessels from every port in the world 
bringing satlors of all races and religions. 

On the east, little Italy, with tts hundreds of thousands of I talians: 

On the west, Hell's Kitchen with its mixed population of blacks and whites. 

Everywhere else, Jews, Germans, Irish, Syrians, Chinese, French, Span- 
tards, and an occasional American! And of the whole, only a small fragment 
reckoned as church goers. 

What encouragment do Christian sarkers find among such varied and 
unusual 


PLEASURE SEEKERS 


A bldre of music from a steam organ rends the air, meeting in discord 
another blare from its opposite rival a metallic band. Shouts of hundreds of 
“barkers”’ are heard on every side above the chatter and din of hilarious plea- 
sure seekers. Lights dazzle and flare from “‘grottoes,” “galleries,” and “mazes.” 

Hans and Gretchen drink beer in a rustic arbor, Resse and Juliet have 
their pictures taken, young men and maids roll riotously on skates, small chil-. 
aren ride on the merry-go-rounds, while high in ithe air outlined against the 
sky by brilhant electric lights ride the adventerous ones who trust themselves 
tothe Ferris Wheel or the Circling Swing. 

It is Fort George on a Saturday or Sunday evening in summer time. It 1s 
Bedlam, it is Pandemonium: 

The young seeking pleasure, the middle-aged viking neclty, the aged 
seeking rest; the thoughtless, the restless, the reckless—ali are here. 

Permits to preach have been granted, and it has been proven that many 


‘who came seeking pleasure learn to “delight themselves also in the Lord; 


many who come to forget their heart-aches find Him who says to them, “Come 
unto Me and I will give you rest; and others rioting in dissipation learn that 
“though their sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow.’ : 
It 1s said that many a man gives his heart to Christ in an open air meeting 

and goes to church the next S unday for the first time in many years. 
“What peezness do you here: ”? queries the Hebrew. “What haf you to 
sell? Nothing to sell? You gives away what you have for nothings. Eempos- 


sible!’ 


He stops to hear of a free religion, without money and without price, for 
many a the young Jews of the pees day feel that they are behind the times 
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with their ancient religion, and are ready to accept the fulfillment of their Pr o- 
phestes as interpreted by the New Testament. | 

“Am’t it sweet, what he says?” asks a woman who has been listening, 
while tears roll down her face. 

She ts with her husband and a flock of little ones, but confesses that she is 
unhappy because of the recent loss of one of her children. 

“Why aren't you a christian, sister? Do you go to church?” 

“No, not since I was a giri. I used to go, always, when I lived in the 
country. But since we was married and moved here, there ain't nanos ever 
asked us to go to church.” 


‘FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


Shrill whistles and deep toots from steamers at docks and ferries, hurdy- 
gurdies at the street-crossings, the continuous roar of heavy trucks rumbling 
over rough pavements, blend in din and discord. 

Streets are lined with docks, old-fashioned warehouses and sailors’ lodg- 
ings; at every corner a saloon with its brilliant li ghts and enticing music; here 
and there the flickering gleam from a mission-house. 

A group of earnest members of the Salvation Army with trombone and 
bass drum on the corner gather to themselves a few sodden wrecks of humanity, 
while the vacant lot with the big white Gospel tent during the summer months 
attracts the flotsam and jetsam of the water front. 

Longshoremen, pedlers, laborers, loafers, satlors from every quarter of the 
globe, constitute what has been well called “the fag end of our population,’ 
characterized by dirt, degredation, and drunkeness. 

“I never came in contact with worse heathen in foreign mission fields than 


Courtesy of Baptist City Missionary Society | 
OF ONE BLOOD | 
From left to right, Jewish, Irish, Spanish 4 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


1 find in these districts of New York City,’ says a mission worker of long and 
wide experience. | 

Here are gathered the offscourings of the earth. In congregations drawn 
together here at missions may be found Roman Catholics, Jews, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Mohammedans, as well as those from England, Scotland, and 
Denmark. | 

Some of these outcasts were reared religiously, others reared in heathen 
iands, while yet more have no knowledge or thought of religious influences. 

Curiosity or the word of a wise personal Christian worker may induce 


these people to attend mission service. Burglars, murderers, suicides, prodigals, 


have confessed their sins and entered on new lives, but thousands have never 
yet heard the name of Jesus the Saviour except in blasphemy. 


CITY MISSION WORKERS. BAPTIST SOCIETY - 
Italian, Greek, Armenian, Magyar, Slovak, Polish 


THE OXEN OF OUR COUNTRY 


Lanterns swing gaily from the houses, bonfires crackle brightly m the 
streets, fireworks hiss and splutter and rise brilliantly skyward. It 1s the close 
of an Italian festa day on the East Side.- The Madonna has been carried 
throughout the neighborhood, followed by thousands of worshippers. Prayers 
have been said, votive offerings made, candles burned, while 25,000 people pa- 
raded the streets to the playing of bands. eee 
' A woman at the corner sells clams which she opens fresh for each cus- 
tomer; on the opposite corner, another woman sell various kinds of beans so 
popular among the Italians; a man peddles tomatoes, peppers, and chestnuts; 
another sells whirligigs of gay colored papers. A woman crosses the street. 
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THE CITY'S NEED 


bearing in her hands a little roast pig in a huge tin pan smoking from the oven; 


children crowd the streets; women in gorgeous shawls of purple, red, or green, 
with the faces of Madonnas or Saint Elizabeths, ; gossip and chat, while the _ 
lounge together over their pipes. 


But festal days have an end. To-morrow is the return to the pick and | 
shovel in the trench. 2 


The Italians have been termed “the oxen of our country’ because of their 


patient, plodding, hard working lives. They, to- oes. are the ones who dig 


the trenches and lay the foundation stones. 
They are sober, willing, and persistent. They awe become property hold- 
ers to a great extent, and on the East Side of Manhattan own hundreds of 


Courtesy of Baptist City Missionary Society 
GREEK CONGREGATION, NEW YORK 


acres of land covered with closely built blocks of houses where the tenants 
crou'd like rabbits n burrows. | 

While many remain steadfast to their old oui religion, the younger gene- 
rations like those of many other races and creeds, are inclined to be careless of 
their established form of worship, and Sundavs are too generally spent as mere 
holidays. 

These people live im the streets in the summer when a congregation of 
reasonable size may be found waiting anywhere. No people are more suscept- 
ible to the preaching of our form of ‘Christian faith. It 1s said that “once their 
minds have grasped the importance of the Truth, and their hearts been touched 
by the power thereof, then their souls long for salvation and are eager to reqa 
God’s own Word, 
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The children develop into loyal little Americans, easily taught, and pre- 
ferring always to learn new son gs and texts “in American” rather than in their 
native 

A CLOUD ON THE HORIZON 

The setting sun, sinking behind the Palisades, sends its last rays across the 
river to linger over those steep hills running down from Eleventh Avenue 
where dwells a population unique in composition and depravity. 

So notorious has the region become, that it ts recognized by the name of 


Hell's Kitchen. By those «ho shrink from applying such an opprobrious — 


epithet to the residence district of human beings, it is distinguished as San Juan 
fill, a name won from its fierce and bloody race riots. 

‘Here in this district, said to be the most congested in the city, and pos- 
sibly in, the world, in one square block (that is a block of houses bounded ow 
the north and south by streets, and on the east and west by avenues), may be 
jound the homes of over 6,000 people, enough to constitute a township in some 
states. 

These blocks of houses are filled with white people of various nationalities 
intermixed with the black race to such an extent that the neighborhood is known 
to the police as the Black and Tan District. The vile and vicious from all over 
the country find Iiding place here. 

Yet this dense cloud has its more-or-less silver lining. 

_ “Something ought to be done for us fellers,’ exclaimed one who had heard 
the Gospel for the first time. _ 

Here, asin Little Italy, C hristian workers have found their way and gained 


admission to the forlorn and destitute homes, besides conducting church and — 


mission work. Far from adequate, however, are the means already under way, 
praiseworthy and encouraging as they may be, to. reach so zast a multitude of 
the unregenerate. 

: IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


Every bench in every park in the city, except when in extremest cold 


«eather it may be laden with snow, provides a problem for those who believe 

that charity begins at home. — | 

An army of men, most of them native born Americans, without work, with- 
cut ambition, without hope in the world, sit day after day waiting for they know 
vot what. 

“O, the broken hearts ond lives im our great cities!” cries one who finds 
his field of labor among the “down-and-out.” 

“IT am greatly impressed by the number of men who need some comfort,” 


another. 


“This is the first kind word I have heard in years,” said a human derelict 
stranded on a park bench, when addressed by a Christian man. 


| | QUERTES 


Has the native American unchurched in a great metropolis less claim on us 
than the native American Indian of the Western plains? 

Does the negro problem cry less loudly for solution in our crowded cities 
than in the sunny fields of the South? : 

Shall we leave the foreign quarters of our own con ested municipalities in 
darkness of superstition, while we send the Gospel li cht to lands far across the 
seas? 

Or shall we agree with that clergyman who savs: 

“It is not a question of uptown or downtown, of city or country, of north, 
east, south, or west, of home or abroad, —but of preaching the Gospel to those 
who need it.” 
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Effective Methods of Money 
Raising 


Condensed from an address given by invitation at Hotel Gramatan Jan- 
uary 25, 1907 
By W. E. LouGeEE 


First: Believe in the cause you re- 
present, or have nothing to do with it. 
Never ask men to give for an object 
that does not fully meet your own ap- 
proval. It does the cause no good, it 
harms the giver and deadens your own 
sense of right. 

Second: Believe that there is plenty 
of money to be had, if only the right 
methods are used to extract it from its 
hiding place. Never was there a time 
when a religious financial revival was 
so much needed as now. The Church 
of Christ is growing enormously in 
wealth, but it is not giving for the ad- 
vancement of His Kingdom on the 
earth anywhere near in proportion to 


‘this increase. Could the professed fol- 


lowers of Jesus Christ be induced to 
give a tenth of this income for the 
work of the church, or as God has pros- 
pered them, the evangelization of the 
world would soon be an accomplished 
fact. 

Some years since, I saw a notice in a 
paper that a man in a neighboring state 
had given a modest contribution to an 
object in which I was somewhat in- 
terested. I put his name upon a slip of 
paper and placed it in my “Hoped-for- 
Donor-Box.” ‘“What’s that?” you ask. 
Well, there is a box in my desk in 


which I place names of individuals that — 


come to my notice in various ways. Oc- 
casionally I look over these names in 


a receptive frame of mind, asking God 


to suggest to whom letters should be 
sent, if to any. One day in going over 
the list of names taken from my box, 
your speaker was impressed that he 
cught to write and ask him for $1,000. 
He did so at once, stating very briefly 


w. E. LOUGEE 


in the letter that he did not knot 
whether he was worth a hundred or a 
million dollars, but that he did know 
that he had received an impression, 


which he believed was from God, that 


he ought to ask him for this amount. 
He also stated that he would remember 
this letter daily in prayer until the ans- 
wer came. This he did, and daily for 
eight days he asked God that if it were 
His will the money might be given. 
Then a letter came from a city in the 
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far West; it was very brief and the 
point . The writer stated that he dis- 
liked to be asked to give a stated sum, 
but that there was something in the 
tone of the letter sent that impressed 
him, and concluded by saying, “I will 
gladly send you the $1,000 you ask for.” 

I thanked God for this very definite 
answer to prayer, and then thanked the 
man for his letter and gift, and asked 
him if ever he came to New York to 
call. A few weeks later a fine looking 
gentleman appeared at my office door 
and asked, “Is this Mr. Lougee?” I 
acknowledged my identity and he told 
his name and ased how I came to write 
the letter to him. After telling him the 
facts he gave another thousand, and for 
six years he has sent this sum with un- 
failing regularity. Accompanying a 
recent gift from him came this message: 
“May God Almighty bless you for what 
you have done for me. You have been 
a blessing and inspiration to my soul. 
My wite and I pray for you daily by 
name.’ 

This is only one of many seieapies 
that could be given along this line, but 
only: one more will be mentioned. 

Not long since, I was impressed to. 
write to a very wealthy man, who is not 
a professing Christian, asking for an in- 
terview. He had been contributing a 
modest sum to our work for two years. 
[ felt that he ought to give more, and 
that he would do so if the matter were 
rightly presented. He replied asking me 
to lunch with him at a downtown club 
the next day. I prayed earnestly about 
this luncheon, that I might be led to say 
just the right thing in the right way, 
and at the time appointed I was on 
hand. After lunch, while sipping cof- 


fee, I frankly stated to him the object ’ 


of the letter, which was to ask him for 
$500 annually. I told him that the work 
was a growing one and that we needed 
his support, and said, “I do not know 
what you believe along religious lines, 
but I. do wish you to give $500 for the 
express purpose of bringing young men 
face to face with Jesus Christ, for that 
is the great object of our work.” With- 


oP THE HOME MISSIONARY 


out a moment’s hesitation he said, “I 
will do it.” I thanked him and told him 
frankly that I hoped and believed that 
this gift would prove a great blessing 
to him in his own life. It is not neces- 
sary to add that the speaker has few 
better friends in the city than that man, 
and he believes that he has received the 
blessing from the Master. I need not 
Say that the $500 comes to me unsolici- 
ted each year. 

May I add a fifth principle which is 
the most important of all; that is, seek- 
ing by earnest, constant prayer for Di- 
vine guidance. Never send a-letter ask- 
ing for money without following it 
daily with prayer. Never dare to ask a 
man to give for His work without ask- 
ing God to bless both the one who gives 
and the one who receives. Your speak- 
er learned this lesson from Mr. Moody | 
when he first entered the work of the 
committee. Well does he remember the 
few days he spent with him in Savan- 
nah. The morning that I was to return 
north he said after breakfast, “Come up 
to my room; I want to talk with you.” 
We planned out a trip having special 
reference to finances, to which I was 


just then turning my attention. Then 
he said, “Let us pray.” Such a prayer 
I’ had never listened to: “Oh, Lord, 


Lougee is going on this trip to raise 
money for Thy work. Go with him and 
give him the hearts and attention of 
those upon whom he calls. Help him to 
feel that he comes from Thee and to 
forget himself. Give him tact and wis- 
dom in approaching men, and a con- 
fidence in Thy help and presence.” 

I had never been prayed for so direct- 
ly before, and it was an inexpressibly 
Sweet experience. It is not necessary 
to add that God opened the way before 
me, and if there has been any success at- 
taining my work in interesting men and 
women in the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom on the earth it has been large- 
ly due to this lesson learned on my 
knees in that little room in the De Soto 
Hotel in Savannah with that man of 
God who knew how to ask God for 
definite things. 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


Not in Commission last year. 


Hindley, D. D., George, 
Hodges, W. R., Kremmling, 
Holcombe, Gilbert T., 
Martin, George B., Pearl, Idaho. 


Shaw, E. i“ Mohall and Deering, No. Dak. 
Snow, W. A., Ellis and Washburn, No. Dak. 
Totten, G. oy Lawton and Adams, No. Dak. 


Worthington, "William, Seattle, Wash. 
Recommissioned¢ 


Bolger, Thomas T., Pearl, Idaho. 

Brunk, William R., County Line, Carryville and 
Chipley, Fla. 
Burhans. P. C., 

No. Dak. 
Carden, William J., Bremen, Ga. 


Underwood and out stations. 


February, 1907. 


Franzen, Hubert L., Little Ferry, N. J. 
Gasque, Wallace, Atlanta, Ga. 

Green, Edward F., Ashland, Oregon. 

Iorns, Benjamin, Henry, So. Dak. 

Jenkins, Richard C., Arnot, Penn. 

Jones, J. Lewis, Tone, Oregon. 

Knight, Plutarch S., Salem, Oregon. 
Larson, Anton R., Lake Preston, So. Dak. 
Luter, Elves D., Panasoffkee and Moss Bluff, Ila. 
McCoy, Robert C., Manchester, La. 

McKay, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mack, C. Colfax, No. Dak. 

Mirick, = ae International Falls, Minn. 
Moncol, J., Braddock, Penn. 

Parsons, Tacos St. Joseph, Mo. 

Richert, Cornelius, St. Paul, Minn. 
Swartout, Edgar P., Turton, So. Dak. 
Tingle, George W., "Gentry, Ark. 

Veazie, W. C., General Missionary in Texas. 
Waldo, Edwin A., West Palm Beach, Fila. 


RECEIPTS 


February, 1907. 


Faubion, Nathanie! G., Lakeside and Chelan, 
ash. 
MAINE—$20. 


- Portland, Scarboro Benevolence, 18; Wood- 


fords Station, Mrs. A. Southworth, 2. 


hag HAMPSHIRE—$598. 52; of which legacies, 
525. 

Epping, 40; Hanover, Estate of Andrew 
Moody, 50; Hollis, A Friend, 4; Hooksett, 9.70; 
Jaffrey, Mrs. N. P. Phelps, 1; Nashua, Pilgrim, 
in full, to const. C. lieald an Hon. L. 
3.82; Orford, A Friend, 5; Stratham, 10; Tilton, 
i:state of F. S. Spencer, 475- 


VERMONT—$56. 


_ Castleton, Rev. H. P. Higley, 30; Hubbardston, 
A bpp 1; Montpelier, Bethany, 10; North 
Troy, S. S. 5; Rutland, S. S., 10. 


M ASSACHUSETTS—$1,782.10; 
cies, $479.55. 
Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by “gy J.. Coit, Treas., 


of which lega- 


14.90; Auburn, 40.04; Berkley, A E. Dean, 50; 
Dorchester, Central S. S., 10; ‘Easton, Evan, 
90.68; Haverhill, West C. ,. 2.25; Ipswich, 
Estate of William M. Conant, 100; Leominster, 


Mrs. E. 
Lowell, C. 


Grassie, 25; Whitney, 163 
6; Marlborough, Legacy 
of Mary S. ‘Fairbanken 56.17; Northampton, ‘“M. 
Tab., A Friend, 25; South Grafton, Union, 7.753 
Springfield, 1st, 156.76; Faith, 33.15; ae 
Hawks, 25; Sudbury, Estate of H. S. Dakin 
Rice, p23. 8; Mrs. L. S. Connor, 25; Taunton, 
Mrs. é Deane, 15; Turners Falls, Mrs. H. 
.50; Waltham, rst, S., 20; West 
Brookfield, “Grace C. White, L. M.,” 5; West- 
field, rst, 270.88; Williamsburg, Pct orcester, 
Pilgrim, 82. 47; Union Ch. Bible hool, 15.35- 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc. (of Mass and R, [)., 
Miss L. D. White Treas. Salary Fund, 227; 
Boston, A Friend, 25. Total, $252. 


CONNECTICUT—$7,081.65 ; of 
6,000. 
Miss. Soc. of Conn. hy Rev. J. S. Ives, 171.15; 
Bethel, 71.32: Chester, 10; Connecticut, A Friend, 


which legacy, 


80; A Friend, 200; Coventry, 1st, 23.5 Hampton, 
9. 45; Hartford, 4th, 21.82; A Frien , 10: Har- 
winton, 25; New Britain, South S. S., 15; New 


Side Welsh, 5; Delta, Welsh, 


Haven, Mrs. C. H. Curtis, 25; C. M. Mead, 30; 
Newtown, C. E.,° 13.07; Norfolk, 50; Norwich, 
lsroadway Ch., in memory of Mrs. A. J. Avery, 
30; Mrs. E. Storer, 5; Salisbury, - 22. 743 So. 
Norwalk 1st, 8.30; Watertury, 2nd, S. S., 20; 
Mrs.  W. H. Camp, 100; West Hartford, Estate 
of Anson Chappell, 6,000; Wilton, add'l, a: 
Windsor, rst, C. E., 5; Woodstock, rst, 18. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, 
Treas., 25; Hartford, Member of Ex. Com. of 
the Union, 17; Kent, Aux., 29.25; Winsted, 2ni, 
Mrs. H. Gay, 25. $96.25. 


NEW YORK—$863.02. 


Brooklyn, Ch. of the Pilgrims, 719.68; Claver- 
ack, Mrs. E. C. Porter, 10; Clayton, 5; Massena, 
7.50; C. E., 7.50; New York City, Little Morris's 
irthday Gifts in memoriam, 2; Miss G. Schuyler, 
10; Mr. and Mrs. Don O. Shelton, 20: Mrs. C. 
L. Smith, 25; Oswego Falls, 15.15; C. Ete; 
Rushville, 1st, 6.25; Sprakers, H. V. Quick, s; 
or C. E., 18.86; West Bloomfield, C. F., 
1.08. 


NEW JERSEY—$484.78. 

Bound Brook, 33.58; Dover Beth. Scand, 1.50; 
East Orange, ist, 52.20; 1st, S. S., 25; Trinity, 
175; Swedes, 2.50; Upper Montclair, Christian 
Union; tas. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$125.32. 

Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Pittsburg, Sanit 
Duquesne, Beth- 
Smithfield, 4.92; Mc- 

Milroy, White Memorial, 
E., 4; Spring 


lehem Slovak, 10; 
Keesport, rst, S. S., 
10.50; Scranton, Ave. 
Brook, Welsh, 7.50; Susquehanna, rst, 10; 
Scand., 3; WilkesBarre, rst, Welch, 


“Vebeben’s Miss. Union, Mrs. D. Howells, Treas. | 
Kane, 15; Meadville, 30; Randolph, 3; Williams- 4 
port, rst, 5. Total, $53. 


MARYLAND—#2.50. 
Baltimore, Canton, 2.50. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$176. 
Washington, Mt. Pleasant, 176. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$2o0. 
Pinehurst. Two Friends, 20. 
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| THE HOME MISSIONARY 
GEORGIA—$38.52. | NEBRASKA—$35.80. 
Atlanta, Central, $38.52. : Germantown, German, add’l., 2; Inland, Ger- 
he : man, 8.50; Lincoln, Salems German, 25.30. 
ALABAMA—$q4. 70. 
mar | Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke, Andalnsia, NORTH DAKOTA—$117.70. 
| Antioch, 1.40; Mobile, ie 2.55; Section and Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Cleveland, S. 
Ten. Broeck, Union Hill, .75. I. 22: S., 8.45; Valley 
ity, G oung, 25 otal, 57. 35. 
FLORIDA—$33.50. Elbowoods, C. E., 4; S. S.. 5; Esmond, 3; 


Avon Park, Union Evan, 13.50; Cocoanut Fargo, Scand., 5; Forman, 1st, 2; Glen Ullin, 
Grove, Union, 12; Esto, 1st, 3.50; Panasoffkee 25; Harvey, German Ebenezer, 5; Eigenheim, 6; 


and Moss Bluff, 4.50. German Hofftnungsfeld, 2. 
\ 3 Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, 
TEXAS—$37.55. . Treas.,. Abercrombie, S. S., 3.35. 
Ft. rat, 32.302 Tyler, 5.25. SOUTH DAKOTA—$93.70. 
: ° : mont erman, ar auer, raper, urdo, 
Seward, ‘rst, 16 and Speirs, 2.85; Eureka, German, 25; Gettys- 


Less $7, excess in coll. reported from $20.15 burg, Ist, 3; 
Agr May Home Missionary...... .00 rerman, 3; MecKIING, 1.50; scoe rie 
4 : Selby, German, Jonathan’ Hotmann, 10; Tyn- 


$13.15  dall, German, 1o. 


COLORADO—$ 101.27. 
| Coal Creek, 3.50; Colorado City, st, 2: 


sala i Pe | Colorado Springs, A Friend, 25; Denver, 4th 
OHIO—$16. | Ave. S. S.. Pilgrim, .75: Piymouth 
Oberlin, Mrs. Hills, 10; W. M. Mead, German, 353 Wellington, 
6. 
MONTANA—$3. 
Fort Wayne, Plymouth, 36; Indianapolis, Rev. rere ee 
A. G. Detch, 2. UTAH—ss,. 
ILLINOIS—$25. | Salt Lake City, Phillips, 
Chicago, Rev. G. S. F. Savage, 25. 
-MISSOURI—$s2.83. Meadows, s. 
Received by Rev. A. K. Wray, Lebanon, rst, 
Groves, s;. $20.. Aurora, 11.3) 
Kansas City. Rev. F. L. Johnston, 9.37; Mead- Zions, 2. 
ville, 8; Sedalia, 2nd, 4.46. _ Woman's H. M. Union of Southern Cal., Mrs. 
E. C. Norton, Treas. Riverside S. S., 20. 
WISCONSIN—$65.43. OREGON—%02 6 
Janesville, tst,_ 61.60; Milwaukee, Mrs. W. 
Reed, .55; Slavic, 3 28. Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, Beaver Creek, 
| Condon, 13.75: Salem, S. 16... «Total. 
IOWA—$304.81. 33-75+ , 
Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by A. D. Merrill, 
Treas., 300.81; Church, German, . “Woman’s H. M. Union, Oregon, Mrs. C. F. 
1 
MINNESOTA—$637.05. Clapp, Treas. Portland, rst, 
5.18; F. C. Meade, 153; Anoka, 1.55; Belgrade, | 
6; Edgerton, 15; Hawley, 4.31; Medford, add’l., 
12; Minneapolis, Fremont Ave., Edmonds, 15.09; Hillyard. 
42.70; S. S., to; Dark Ave., esd S-» 16.66; 3. Richmond, 3.50; Seattle, Edgwater, 44.25: 
Plymouth, 94.16: Vine, 17.80; ITO. Sr; Piymouth, 
$.13. | Total, $460.75. 
Gaylord, 7.50: Mazeppa, 1st, 10; Zumbrota, Prairie 28; Wallula, 1.62; West 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristol], 
Treas} Ada, S. S., 6.50; Austin, Aux., 9.35; 
> ee pee Crookston, C. E., 10: Hawley, Aux., 3.50; Lake Prague, Rev. J. S. Porter, ro. 
1st, 12.50; Park Ave. Aux., February Receipts. 
12. as} Pilgrim, C. E., 5: Lyndale, Aux., 5; C. E., Contributions $6,436.81 
Aux.,) 11; Rochester, Aux., ro; St. Paul, Ply- $13,441.36 
Valley, C. E., 10. Total, $148.80. Missionary. 1§2.05 
4 KANSAS—$2. 
a Ness City and Ransom, German, 2. Total, $14,684.80 
) : MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Washington St., 64; Boston, Old South, 186.75: 
z Receipts in February, 1907. rimbecom Fun ncome of, 20; Carlisle, 8; 
7 62; Fitchburg, Finn, 12. 35; Rollstone, 
Rev. Joshua Coit. Treasurer, Boston, Mass. FE., General Fund, of, so: 


i 


Be 


Acton, So., 2.76; Andover, West, 20; Beverly, Gieurkcmer J. Cunningham, 5; Harvard, 7; Law- 
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chester, 36.41; 


6.115. Total, 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS ee 


rence, United, 14; Lexington, Hancock: 37; Lit- 
tleton, 7:03; Lowell, ist, 22.16; Lynnfield, So., 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 10; Lynn, ist, a Maynard, 
Finn, 2.75; Newburyport, No., S. 

kestate of Caroline W. Fiske, 1,000; Newmarl- 
boro, Mill River, C. E., 3; Northbridge, Whitins- 
ville, ke. C. Day Band, 14. og; Plymouth, Manomet, 
13; "Reed Fund, Income of, 120; 
adies 


Rockport, Pigeon Cove, 
Circle. 5; Sharon, 27.60; Southfield, Taft Thank 
Offering, 3; Wake- 


Springfield, Olivet, 

field, 34.48; Waltham, ist, 42.19; Welifieet, So., 
Cie Wellesley Hills, 1st, 11.34; Westhampton, 20; 
West Springfield, Park St., 40.50; Trustees 
Ashley School and Charitable Fund, 187.02; 
Wilbraham, 50; Wokurn, Scandinavian, 6.92; 
Worcester, Finn, 4.10; Estate of Harriet Damon, 
6.42; Designated for Easter School of Theology, 
Newton Center, ist, 15; Springfield, South, 15; 
Designated for Italian Work, Boston, KE. C 
Ilood, 55.55; Designated for Religious Reading 
for the Iinns, Andover, Trustees Phillips 
150. 


W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

Salaries American International College, 140; 
salary Italian worker, 80; salary of Polish work- 
er, 70. 


SUMMARY. 
Designated for Easter School of Theo- 

Designated for Italian WOE 55-55 
Designated for Religious Reading for 

Total, $2,671.87 
THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Contributions for month of February, 1907. 


Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer,. Hartford. 

Bethel, 21.70; Bristol, rst, 48. 75; East Hamp- 
ton, 1st, 10.05; Ellsworth, 15; Goshen, Sunday 
School, 29.18; Hartford, rst, Mrs. Edward A. 
Smith, Personal, 100; Ernest Walker Smith, Per- 
sonal, 100; Herbert Knox Smith. Personal, 100; 
Glenwood, 4.35; Higganum, 13; Killingworth, -s 
Long Bridge, 6; Middletown, ist, ‘23.98; New 


Haven, Danish, and Norwegian, 10.91; Redeem- 


er, for Italian work. 25; United. 200; New 
London, 1st, 14.92; North Guilford, 25; North 
Windham, 1.35; Old Saybrook, for C. H. M. S., 
151160 South Manchester, Swedish, 3.70; 
Thomaston, for Eagle Rock Chapel, 14.09; Tor- 
ringford, 16: for C. H. M. S., 4; Torrington, 
Center, 83.58; Waterbury, 1st, 150; —_ Mrs. 
W. Camp, Personal, 10; Italian, Win- 
Woodbury, rst, ro: W. M. 

. of Conn., Mrs. Ggorge Follett, Secretary, 
Hartford, rst, Sunday School, Home Department, 
for Italian work, 1s; Mrs. Tacohs, 
Special, 5; Hartford, 1st, W. H. MS. Special, 
50: From Trust Fund for Mohegan Indians, 25. 


19.60 $1,201.57 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
: SOCIETY. 


Receipts in February, 1907. 
A. Cross, Treasurer. 
[pg arg 17: Auburn, 2.80; Chester, 5.25; 
East Alstead. 5.46° East Sullivan, 5.2-; Keene, 
89; Milton Mills, 2; Nelson, 11.40; Newington, 


$135.31. 
NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts for the ménth of January, 1907. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 


Brooklyn, Borough Park, 4; 1st, German. 


2.25; Buffalo, Fitch  Mcmorial, 5; Center Lisle, 
2.25; Clayville, 6; E. Ranney, 65; 
Derby, Conn., Farmingville, 5; Fair- 
view, 6.30; Grand flea 26; Arthur M. Wood, 
New Village, 13; North Coliins, M: 
1o; S. S., 12.50; Patchogue, 50.73; . Syracuse, 
Pilgrim, 2.62; Troy, 12; Wilmington, 
Patent, Welsh, 5; Moravia, W. H. M. U., 10; 
Phoenix, M, S., 22; Fatal 
$286.95. 


Receipts for the month of February, 1907. 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Binghampton, Rev. A. M. Wood, 20; Buffalo, 
Pilgrim, 59” Chenango Forks, Y. P. M. Sai Pe 
Clayton, 5: Dunton, 20; Lakeview, 3; New- 
burg, 10;.. North Evans, 10.75; Roland, 10; 
Schenectady, Vilgrim, 15.10. Total, $105.85. 

OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Receipts in February, 1907. 

Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 

Austinburg, 7; Barberton, 305 Bryn Hyfryd, 
4.15.3; Cincinnati, Storrs, Ladies’ Union, 5; 
E., 1.503 ‘Church, 4.50; Personal, 
7.50; S. S., 5;Cleveland, Archwood Ave., Per- 
sonal, 3; Kinsman, St., Personal, 2; Pilgrim, for 
Bohemian work, 146; for general work, 84.50; 
Personal, 5; Jones Ave., 12; Hough Ave., C. E., 
Union, 13.25: Plymouth, 88.20; 
Euclid Ave., 25; Bethlehem C. E.,: 2.60; 
Columbus, First, 150; Mayflower, 27; Conneaut, 
10; Geneva, 5; Gustavus, 2; Grafton, 3. $5.3 Hud- 
son, Personal, 14; Jefferson, 26.25; irkland, 


Valley View C. E., 2; Lorain, First,|) 34.24; 
Lodi, 21; Marietta, First, Personal, 2; ans- 
field, First. Personal, 2; Newark, First, C. E., 


53 Painesville, First, Personal, 6; Ravenna, 4.50; 
Somerdale, Personal, 1; Springfield, 
First, Personal. 35; Lagonda Ave., 

53 Secretary, Pulpit Supply, 15; Toledo, Wash- 
ington St., 11.47; Wauseon, C ae 4.66; Zanes- 
ville, 13.85. Total, $885.12. 


~*~ Received from the Ohio Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Union, Mrs. Geo. B. Brown, Treasurer, 
Toledo: 

Bellevue, W. M. S., 4; Chagrin Falls, L. A., 
4; Cleveland, Franklin Ave., W. M. S., 4; Kins- 
man, W. M. S., 8.87; Pilgrim, W.. A., 24: Kent, 
W. M. S., 2; Marietta, First, W. M. S., 28; 
Harmar, C. F., oi Medina, W. M. S., 20% Mt. 
Vernon, W. M. 8: Ridgeville Corners, W. M. 
fi. G., 4; Spring field, First, 
W. 16.65: .S. 'W. M. 
S.. 33 Toledo, Central, W. M. S.. 17; bm 
ville; M.S; Wakeman, W. 

West Milgrove, C. E.. 75; West Williamsfeid. 
W. M. S., 10: Youngstown, Plymouth, W. M. 


S., 8; Zanesville, W. M. S., 3. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC., 


Received and Reported at Rooms of the W. H. 
M. A., Boston, from July 1, 1906 to Jan- 
vary I, 1907. 


Miss Mary C. E. Jackson, Secretarv. 

Amesbury. Main St., H. M. S., bbl & hox. 
145.90: Andover. Sem. Ch., L. B. S:. t75;3 At- 
tieboro,” 2nd. Ch.. I... Ben. Soc.. box. 
Beverlv, Washing‘on St. | 
pke., 10: Park St. Ch.. Aux., box. 200: Box- 
ford West, F. C. S.. bbl.. 61.60: Bridgewater, 
Aux., box, roo: Brighton, Fanuil Ch. Aux.. bbl., 


tro: Bristol. R. I.. Anx., bhl., 96.88: Brockton, 
Porter Ch:; Atre:: 2 bbls. 172: Cambridge, First 
Ch., Aux... 2 bbls... rro7s: Centerville, Aux., 


nke., Che'sea, First. W. H. M.. hbl., 62.91; 
Chicovee Falls, ‘Aux. .. bbl., 137; Clinton, Aux., 
bbl., 60; Dalton, S. Soc., 3 bbls., 260.91; Ded- 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 
ham, L, C. S., 3 bbls., 226; Dorchester Village wood, Aux., cash & 2 bbls., 45; No. Middleboro, 
Ch., Aux., 2 bbis., 172.84; East Braintree, Miss Aux., box, 53-68; Orange, Aux. box, 95; Mrs. 
me Oe obert, shawl, 25; East Providence, R. I., ,;J. K. Moore, pkg., 5; Pawtucket, R. I. M. 
Newman Aux., hbl., 89.70; East Weymouth, Soc., box, °200; oa ee South Ch., 3 bbls., 
Kirst Ch., Aux., box, 15; Fall River, Beneficent 270; Providence. en. Ch., 3 boxes, 

Soc., 2nd, bbl., 64; Falmouth, Aux., bbl., 60.82; 37: Ben. Ch., H. M. B., bbl., 116. 13; Union Ch., 
Fitchburg, hox,. 68.29; boxes, 425. 26; Randolph, Aux., bbl., 107.25; 
Framingham, Plymouth Ch., Aux., box, 140; Roxbury, Immanuel Ch., Helping Hands, M. B., 
Gardner, L. S. & B. S.,, box, 83.25; Granby, Xmas box, 13.25; Walnut Ave. Ch, BdEL. 90; 
Light Bearers, pkg., 1.50; Jadies’ Ben. Soc., Saugus, L. Aux. & Girls’ Band, bbhl., 35; Somer- 
bbl., 62; Great Barrington, L. A. Soc., bbl., 75; ville, West S. Ch., pkg., 11.50; Broadwa Ch., 
Hatfield. Aux., cash, 25 & 60.56; “nal 8s. 56; Aux., pkg., 20; Prospect Hill, Aux., box & bbl., 
Haverhill, Riverside Ch.. Thought & Work Soc., 100; ’ box, etc., 57; South Lincoln, Aux., bbl. ay * 
box, 203 ‘Hinsdale, B. Soc., bbl., 100; Holbrook, South Framingham, Grace Ch., Aux., 2 bbls., 
Aux., bbl. a §1.19; Holyoke, 2nd, Ch., ee 270; 112.95; Southampton, L. B. S., box, 25; Spring- 
Hyde Park, Aux., box, & bbl., 5; Jr. C. E. Selig. Mem. Ch; ©. H. M.,.3 'bbls., 300; Stone- 
Xmas box, 18: Jamaica Pl. Cen. Ch.. Aux., 2; ham, Miss Alice W. Brown, pkg., 15; Sunder- 
bbis.. 62.25; Lancaster, Miss Litchfield, kg., land, Aux., hox, 92; Swampscott. Aux. & Pro 
10; Lawrence, affinity. Ch., Y. G.’s Soc., mas Christo Soc., bbl., So. 60: Taunton, Trin. Ch. Aux., 
box, 35; Aux., cash & bbl., 115.16; Lee, Ben. 83.74; Warren, H. M.. bOx, 163.20; 
Soc., box, 164.25; Lexington, Hancock Agx., Watertown, Foes, |S. C., .2  hoxes, 228. 14; 
bbls., 393.20: Lincoln, Aux., bbl., 118.92; Long- Wellesley, Aux., bbl. & M. O., 80; Westboro,’ 


meadow, Aux., bbl. & cash, 107. “3 Lowell, Aux., 2 bbls., 225; West Boylston, Aux., bbl., . 


Eliot Ch., W. 17. M. A., bbl., 35; Kirk St. Ch., 47.40; West Boxford, F. C. S., 38; Westerly, 
2 boxes, 127.02; Lynn, 1st Ch., box, 27.10; R. oe Aux., bbl., 79.19; Westfield, set Ch., L. 
Central Ch.. box. :55; A Friend, pkg., Mal- S., box, Whitinsville, Aux., box. 3II.- 
den, L. B. 1st Ch., box., 30; Marltoro,’ Aux., Wilmington, le DHL; 485 Winchester, 
bbl., 141.50; Medford. Mystic Ch. bbl., pkg. & Western Missy Soc., 135.58; Woturn, rst Ch., 
Xmas box, 105.10; Melrose, L. B. box, 100.74; Li Ce cash, & bbl, 78; Wollaston, rst 
Millbury, H. M. Dept., 2 bbls., 140; Monson, Ch.. L. S.. 12s: Woonsocket, 
Dorcas Soc., box, 100; Natick, pkg., 4; Aux., Globe Ch., L. U., bbl., 60; Worcester, ‘Bethany 
bbl., 55; Newbury. rst, Parish Aux., bbl., 94.05; Ch., Aux:, bbl., 60; Central Ch., Aux., box, 
Newburyport, Belleville Ch., Missy. Soc., cash ines: Old epee Aux., boxes, 150; Piedmont 


& bbl... 140.24: Newton, Eliot Ch., Aux., 2 bbls., Bele — 
210: Newtonville, L. B. 5. bbl. & box, 166.40: Ch., Aux., 2 bbls, roo; Pilgrim Ch., Aux., 2 


Northampton, Edwards Ch., Aux., 2 pkg., 39;  bbls., 80; Plymouth Ch., Aux., box, 200; W. H. 


Northfield, Trin. Ch., ©. S.. 2 bbls., 65; Nor- M. A., Rooms, box, 3s. Total, $11,684.26. 


Attractive New Leaflets 
| Issued by the | 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A HOME [MISSIONARY PROGRAM 
Designed especially for Woman’s Work 
: By Rev. CHaRLEs A. JONES 


SEARCHLIGHT REVELATIONS 
lor distribution on Home Missionary Sunday 
By Rev, CHARLEs A. JONES 


WORK AND METHODS OF 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
page leaflet 


UNDEVEl OPED RESOURCES--THE CHILDREN 
By Rev. H. H. 


THE NEW MOVB/ENT IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
| (Reprinted from THE Home Missionary) 

BY Rey, W. D.' 
THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 


(Keprinted from Tur Home Missronary ) 
BY Mary Wooster MILLs 
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Congregational Home Missionary society 
eS FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


“ 


4 


AWASHTIING TON CHOATE, ‘Prensurer 


| H. CLARK FORD Vice-President 
NUBERT HERRING. D.D., By 


DIRECTORS 


OHARLES S. MII US. Chairman. Missouri GEORGE R. LEAVITT, W ise ‘onsia 
GEORGE FE. HALL. Now Hampshire MR: EDWARD TUCKER..... . Kansas’ 
FAIRBANKS, PROD. .. Vermont JOHN E. TUPTLE, ebraska; 
S. H. WOODROW. D.D... FRANK T. BAYLEY Colorado; 
HUNTSIIAN Rhode Island VERS TAMES. CANNON New Yerk! 
BARTON. Tilinots REV. LIVINGSTON FAYLOR...... ....New York! 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
LIL CC... ING, D.p.. Chairman 
: One Year Two Years 
MER. FAMES G. CANNON 
Mi: W. WINANS FRERAAS 


MR. JOHN F. HUNTSMAN 
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HENRY H. KELSEY 
MR. CHARLES C. WEST LIVINGSTON Lo TAYLOR 
Fleld Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. ae 
4 SUPERINTENDENTS 
Moritz Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, I. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Seandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Slavie Department, Cleveland, Ohio 
Geo. R. Merrill, D. D.. Minneapoli Minn. J. De Kingsbury, DD. (New Mexico, Arizona, ; 
West Seattle. Wash, Rev. Chas. A. Jones, 75 Essex St., Hackensack, N. J.{ 
Frank B. Jenkins, The South.......Atlanta, Ga, ma Cited 
4 SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary... Maine Missionary Soctlety............ pow St.: Porth 
Chas, H. Merrill,: D.D., Secretary. . Ver mont Dor nestic: St. 
E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary.... Mussachnsetts Home .... 609 Conz’l House, Boston, Mass. 2a 
tev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer..:.... ....609 Cong’l House, Boston, Mass. | re 
Rey. J. H. Lyon, Secretary.......Rhede Island‘ 41 ....Central Falls, R. I. } 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary.....- Missionary Society of Conngrece! Comm. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary....New York Home Mi ssionary Socie ...Vourth Ave. and 22d St., New York} 
Clayton S. Fiteh, Treasurer..... Fourth Ave, and 221 St., New York } 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, Secretary.....THinols Salle St., Chicago | 


Rev. J. W. Sutherland, Seeretary.. Mic nigan Lansing, Mich. } 
Rev. Henry FE. Thayer, Secretary. . Kansas Congregational Home Missionsury .. Topeka, Kan, } 
Kev. S. I. Hanford, Secretary..... “Nebraska Tfame Miss! nary: Soctet¥ Lincoln, Neb. 
Rev. John L. Maile, Secre Missionary Societ: Angeles, Cal 
! 


OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES : 


Rev. J. K. Harrison, |Seeretary.... North €alifornta Home. Missionary Soctety. Cai. 

MISSION AUXILIARIES | 

W. Morgan, Sedrctary... Congregational City Missionary Society 50) 


LEGACIES—The following form may be used in- making legacies: ; 
J bequeath to my executors the sum of dollurs, in trust, to pay over the same In 
months after my decease, To any person Who, When the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home bap ssionary Societ y. formed in the City of New York, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
Society,and under its direction. 
HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The parment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Ilonorary Life Member. 
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